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| within itself something to determine its authorship 


and to establish it as part of the mind from which 
it proceeded. 


The two volumes before us contain the corre- 


' spondence and despatches of Napoleon from his tak- 


Tue conviction is now general that a man may |ing the command of the army of Italy to the treaty 


be most truly judged by his own revelations. If 
he has acted an important part in life, if his cor- 
respondence has been active and extensive, treating 





of Campo Formio. The collection was known 
before, and has been largely quoted from, but it has 
not, to our knowledge, been previously published 


of many subjects, addressed to many parties, and |in this country. ‘The first document is dated Marc) 


often written on sudden emergencies, without time | 6, 1796; the last November 7, 1797. 


In those 


for reflection, it will certainly exhibit the move-| twenty months he accomplished his most brilliant 
ments of his mind, and reflect his character, what-| operations; and by a succession of victories, £0 


ever that character may be. Furnished with his 
letters, we are enabled to enter with him into his 
secret cabinet, to view his dealings with the differ- 
ent parties he had to conciliate or oppose, and to 
witness the changes made by circumstances in his 
sentiments. The evidence on which we try 
him is furnished by neither friend nor foe, but by 
himself. It is of all testimony the most unexcep- 
tionable, for no man can be constantly false to him- 
self. Hence the value of those collections which 
have been lately formed of the letters and despatches 
of illustrious characters. Cromwell, Marlborough, 
Wellington, and Nelson are made to tell the story 
of their own lives without premediation or art. To 
those names we have now to add that of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

These collections are too voluminous to become 
popular, though they may be applied to popular 
uses. They require some skill and much time to 
extract their essence. What is material is often 
mixed with what is purely local and transient. A 
trait of character, or a principle of policy, may be 
overlaid with details for the march of a battalion or 
for victualling a corps. There is a large propor- 
tion of chaff to the grain. Nor can these documents 
be studied in detached portions. The evidence of 
one part is required to moderate, correct, or explain 
the evidence of another. A superficial glance 
will observe in them much that is inconsistent, but 
deeper attention will show that the inconsistency, 
if it exists atall, isa part of the mind of the author, 
and therefore to be taken into account, as well as 
other peculiarities, in estimating his character. As 
materials for history these collections are invalua- 
ble, and, if, judiciously employed, they may be 
made the means of conveying just ideas to those 
who have had not leisure or opportunity for a care- 
ful perusal of works so voluminous. 

It is an evil inseparable from all publications of 
the kind, that they must contain a mass of matter 
of very subordinate interest. But, in general, 
whatever is written by a person of distinguished 
capacity will bear, in some way or other, the stamp 
of a superior mind. In each fragment of his corre- 
spondence there will be some originality of thought, 
some decision of touch, or some involuntary impress 
of his genius to give it value and mark its identity. 
Naturalists can, from the single bone of an animal, 
draw out the whole skeleton,- and assign the 
species to which it belongs. Critics have less cer- 
tain ground to go upon. Yet a letter of Cromwell, 
Wellington, or Napoleon will ordinarily contain 
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| rapid, glorious, and decisive as to be without par- 


allel in all the annals of warfare, he laid deep and 
sure the foundations of his throne of empire. 

The earlier documents are curious for the evi- 
dence they furnish of the deplorable destitution of 
the army of Italy when Napoleon assumed the 
command of it. A large proportion of the soldiers, 
without arms, clothing, shoes, ammunition, or food, 
seem to have more resembled troops of ragged 
banditti than battalions advancing to invasion and 
conquest. Bonaparte saw all the difficulties of his 
situation, but he saw that conquest would over- 
come them. His first care was to impress on the 
mind of the Directory his ability to cope with the 
dangers and perplexities of hiscommand. Another 
man would have shrunk from encountering them. 
He grappled with them boldly. In his first de- 
spatch to the Directory he writes :—- 

** The administrative situation of the army is de- 
plorable, but not desperate. The army will hence- 
forth eat good bread, and will have butcher’s meat, 
and it has already received some advances on it: 
arrears of pay.”’ | 

A week later he remarks in the same strain :— 

‘* The army is in a state of frightful destitution. 
I have still great obstacles to surmount, but they 
are surmountable. Want has authorized indis- 
cipline, and without discipline there is no victory. 
I hope that this will speedily be set to rights; the 
aspect of things is already changing ; in a few days 
we shall be engaged with the enemy.” 

This language was calculated, while it revealed 
the distresses of the army, to reinspire the Directory 
with confidence as to its fate. By their choice of 
a general they had removed all responsibility from 
their own shoulders. Another commander would 
have teased them for arms, for food, for clothing, 
just as the generals of Napoleon implored him for 
succors of all kinds. He trusted to his own efforts 
alone, and took the care of providing for the wants 
of his soldiers entirely on himself. It was not till 
he felt his position secure by repeated victories that 
he demanded from the Directory supplies and rein- 
foreements. He made himself indispensable to 
them as a servant before he assumed the authority 
ofa master. Their feelings for some months must 
have been that of profound thankfulness at having 
found a commander who suited them so well. 

The destitution of the army was indeed greater 
than Napoleon had represented it. From the first 
he made up his mind that nothing was to be got 
from the home government, and that to victory he 
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must look for relief from want. The Directory sent 
forth their troops without the slightest thought of 
furnishing them with supplies. The exchequer 
was empty, all resources were exhausted, and the 
armies were told to supply their wants from the 
countries they invaded. This new principle in 
warfare was attended with frightful privation ; and 
not all the genius, victories, and resources of Na- 
poleou could prevent his soldiers from suffering the 
horrers of aggravated famine. On the 15th of 
April, three days after the victory of Montenctte, 
La llarpe writes to Bonaparte :— 

‘+ Notwithstanding your promises, general, the 
troops are without bread; they are sinking under 
fatigue and inanimation. Send us something, at 
least some bread and a little brandy, for | am fear- 
ful of being a prophet of disaster; but if we are 
attacked to-morrow the troops will fight ill, for want 
of physical strength.’’ 

hither La Harpe’s division was one of the worst 
in the army, or he wanted firmness to view its suf- 
ferings unmoved. On the 17th of April he writes 
to Napoleon, tendering his resignation :— 

‘The boundless licentiousness to which the 
troops give themselves up, and which cannot be 
remedied, because we have not a right to order 
a scoundrel to be shot, is hurrying us into ruin, dis- 
honoring us, and preparing us for the most cruel 
reverses. * * * In consequence, I beg you to 
accept, general, my resignation ; and to send an 
officer to take the command entrusted to me, for I 
would rather dig the ground for a livelihood than 
be at the head of men who are worse than were 
the Vandals of old.” 


/ commanders. 





Napoleon sent supplies when he could, and hopes 
and cheering promises when he could despatch 


would save the army, if you would not have us be 
considered in Piedmont as men worse than the 
Goths and Vandals. 

** Since the 23d of last month the 6th has re- 
ceived but two rations and a half; and the others 
have suffered in like manner. It is not possible to 
repress the men in this miserable state ; your army 
is about to be worn down by disease ; and, when- 
ever we march, by the Barbets; for it cannot be 
doubted that the inhabitants, driven to despair, wil] 
arm and slaughter every French straggler. 

** Above all, general, it is urgent that you 
should puta stop to that host of illegal requisitions; 
or, if they must continue, it would be better to as- 
semble the inhabitants, shoot them, and then finish 
plundering, for it comes to the same point; they 
must be starved to death. : 

‘* Bread! bread! and again bread ! 


** LAHARPE.”’ 


** Camp of Dego, April 20, 1796, 

** Indiscipline has reached the highest pitch. | 
am using all possible means to maintain order, but 
they are of no avail. There is no kind of excess 
which the soldiers do not indulge in, and all that | 
ean do is useless. I therefore request you, gen- 
eral, to be pleased to accept my resignation ; for | 
cannot serve with soldiers who know neither sub- 
ordination, nor obedience, nor law, and who are 
every moment threatening their officers and their 

‘* CHAMBARLHAC, 
“* Chief of the 70th demi-brigade.”’ 


 Dego, April 20, 1796. 
‘*Indiseipline and insubordination are at their 
height; the excesses perpetrated by the soldiers 
cannot be checked. For several days past, I have 


nothing better. He constantly held out the pros- been employing al] the means in my power to bring 


pect of conquest to the “ag as the only means of | them back to obedience and subordination ; all my 
e 


bettering their condition. taught them to ex- 
pect no relief but from their own valor. But after 
an action the men committed the most frightful 
excesses, and were often disappointed in their ex- 
pectation that victory would give them — A 
few extracts from the despatches of Bonaparte’s 
generals will prove instructive, as showing the 
condition of his army after its earliest successes : 


“* Heights of St. Michael, April 20, 1796. 

“Several corps have been without bread for 
these three days : the soldiers abused this pretext to 
abandon themselves to the most horrible pillage. 
The corps have somewhat rallied, but there are 
siill wanting a considerable number of men, who 
have gone off to get provisions in all possible ways. 
T am ill seconded by the officers, who pillage too: 
they were drunk yesterday, like the others. 

““If bread does not reach us, the soldiers will 
not march. We are still in want of a great many 
muskets ; there were nearly 2,000 deficient before 
the affair. 

** Serrurier.”” 


** Cairo, April 20, 1796. 

** Unless we receive bread to-night, we shall be 
without an ounce to-morrow, and, should it even 
arrive, there would not be sufficient to give a quar- 
ter of a ration to the three brigades and to the 
cavalry. 

‘* All the agents, storekeepers, and others, in all 
the administrations, are making requisitions at ran- 
dom ; the peasants of these parts are absolutely 
ruined ; the soldiers are destitute, and their leaders 
disconsolate ; rogues only are enriching themselves ; 
there is not a moment to be lost, general, if you 


efforts having proved unavailing, and finding my- 
self wholly unable to reduce them to order, I request 
you, general, to accept my resignation. 

** Maveras.” 


** Monte Barcaro, April 22, 1796. 

** Tt is two o'clock and nothing has arrived ; the 
soldiers are more busily engaged than ever in theft 
and plunder; peasants have been murdered by our 
men, and soldiers have been killed by the peasants. 
Words cannot adequately describe the horrors that 
are committed. ‘The camps are almost deserted, 
the soldiers roaming over the country more like 
ferocious beasts than men; those who do not join 
in the atrocities patrolling the while, with superior 
officers at their head ; it is to no purpose to drive 
them from one place ; they only run to murder at 
another. The officers are in despair. The sol- 
diers are culpable, but those who reduce them to 
the alternative of plundering or starving are much 
more guilty. In the name of humanity, in the 
name of liberty, which wretches are assassinating, 
rescue us from this situation! Send us wherewithal 
to prolong our miserable existence without commit- 
ting crimes. 

‘*Can there then exist a Providence, since its 
avenging bolts do not erush all the villains who 
are at the head of the administration ! 

** Lanarpe.” 


Napoleon’s firm nerves were not shaken by these 
complaints. Action was his remedy for mutiny, for 
famine, for sickness, for every ill that could afflict 
the troops. His answer to their complaints was to 
precipitate them against the foe ; and it heightens 





the merits of his combinations that, fighting under 
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every disadvantage, with men worn out by hun- 
ger, and frequently without arms or shoes, he was 
constantly victorious against the superior forces 
of the fue, though well disciplined and well pro- 
vided. 

The condition of the army was improved as it 
advanced into the heart of Italy. But the errors 
and corruption of the administrative officers were 
too deeply seated to admit of instant cure. In 


August, 1796, Despinois complains of the coward- | 


ice of his troops, and accounts for it by their desti- 
tution :— 


** Brescia, August 4, 1796. 

«7 should betray my duty were I not to tell you 
the whole truth: there is no good, no resource to 
be hoped from the eighth brigade ; it is so infected 
with cowardice that, on the firing of a single mus- 
ket by one of our sentinels, this morning, at an 
Austrian prisoner who had appeared on the road, 
half the corps was already in flight. We, Gene- 
ral Bertin and I, and all the brave, join to beseech 
you to put this corps in its place, or at least to 
spare us the evident risk of being dishonored with 
it, and of being prevented from justifying your con- 
fidence. At any rate the division of which you 
have given me the command cannot exist in the 
state of disorganization in which it is at present. 
Jt is in want of everything, and not a creature to 
furnish it with supplies, no commissary of war, no 
agent, not even a medical officer and an hospital 
for the wounded, It is always the case that, when 
a prey to distresses, and suffering all sorts of pri- 
vations, the soldier is disheartened ; and it is this 
mischievous impression too that we ought to hasten 
to destroy. 

** Despinois.”’ 


Almost at the same time Augereau complains of 
the deplorable state of a corps who had joined his 
division :-— 


** Head-quarters, Verona, August 23, 1796. 

** The 29th demi-brigade has joined my division, 
which I reviewed on the 3d and 4th inst. Indeed, 
the condition, of that 29th is pitiable : 1t has at most 
a hundred bayonets; it has no clothes, no shoes ; 
I found in it volunteers under arms without any 
covering but a shirt and linen trousers. These 
troops must necessarily be armed, equipped, and 
clothed, or left in the rear, for they cannot be 
brought before the enemy in this state, occasioned 
by the carelessness of the chief. ‘They are, never- 
theless, soldiers who, on some occasions, have ex- 
hibited proofs of bravery, and on whom one might 
rely; which ought to stimulate our anxiety to put 
them in order, and render them fit to do good ser- 
vice. Make, I beg of you, all the efforts you can 
to this end.’’ 


Three months later yet, and after Napoleon had 
gained some of his most splendid successes, his 
brother, Louis Bonaparte, represents his troops as 
literally naked :-— 


** Lavis, Nov. 3, 1796. 
_ “The troops are without shoes, without coats— 
in short, they are naked, and are beginning to be 
daunted ; they looked yesterday with respect at the 
fine appearance of the Austrians in order of battle ; 
they are in the snow ; their state ought to be taken 
into most serious consideration. With what conse- 
quences would not our defeat be attended! The 
officers in general are worn out; there were some 
who, amidst the fire, talked only of retiring to their 


In another place Louis Bonapart notices the de- 
sertion of some soldiers who had left their corps 
|‘*in a rage on account of their bare and bleeding 
|feet.”’ Yet these troops, destitute as they were, 
| beat five of the finest armies Austria could bring 
jinto the field, and made the world resound with the 
successes of France. 

Napoleon was not indifferent to the peculations 
|of the army agents and contractors. ‘There are in 
these volumes a thousand proofs of the vigilance 
with which he watched them, and of his care for 
the soldiers’ interests. The republican adminis- 
tration was corrupt in all its branches ; and Bona- 
parte found it impossible, with the urgent calls on 
his time, to colleet proofs of the villany of the 
agents, who, in all their schemes, hung together. 
On his own responsibility he arrested several ; 
and denounced others to the Directory, charging 
them as guilty, on his honor, though not supplied 
with proofs. ‘They found him inaccessible to 
bribes. Of one superior agent he writes to the Di- 
rectory :— 

‘** Thevenin is a robber; he affects an insulting 
profusion; he has made me a present of several 

very fine horses, for which | had occasion, but for 
which Ihave aot been able to make him accept 
|payment. Let him be arrested and kept six 
| months in prison ; he can pay a war-tax of 500,000 
franes in money ; this man does not perform his 
| duty.”’ 

At another time he calls for severe measures 
jagainst the universal corruption that prevailed. 
| Writing to the Directory in January, 1797, he calls 
for a despotic magistracy to examine into the army 
accounts and keep the agents in cheek :— 

‘* Everything is sold. ‘The army consumes five 
times as much as it needs, because the storekeep- 
ers forge orders and go halves with the commis- 
saries of war. The principal actresses of Italy 
are kept by the employés of the French army; 
luxury, licentiousness, and peculation are at their 
height.’’ 

When he felt his power he spoke to the Directo- 
ry in a more decisive tone, and accused them of 
protecting extortioners :— 

‘‘T have written to the treasury relative to its 
indecent conduct with Flachat and Co. Those 
fellows have done us infinite injury in carrying off 
millions, and thereby placed us in the most eritical 
situation. For my part, if they come into the ar- 
rondissement of the army, I will have them put ia 
prison till they have restored to the army the five 

milhons of which they have robbed it. Not only 
does the treasury care nothing about furnishing the 
jarmy with its pay and supplying its wants, but it 
even protects the rogues who come to the army to 
feather their nests.”’ 

.With vast exertions he sueceeded in introducing 
a system of greater order and regularity into the 
financial and commissariat departinents of the 
army. He personally inspected the stores furnished. 
When he ordered shoes for the men, he was not 
satisfied without inspecting specimens himself. 
When from the shortness of provisions their rations 
were reduced, he directed that the difference should 
be made up to them in money. 

It is not often in these papers that we find 
Napoleon speaking of himself. We discover his 
activity by incidental notices here and there. ‘‘ In- 
fase greater activity into your correspendence, * he 
writes to the French minister at Venice. ‘* Have 
daily accounts rendered to you,”’ he writes to Vau- 
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regularly of all that passes.”” ** Five of my horses 
are dead of fatigue,’’ he writes to Salicetti; “1 
cannot write to the Directory: | beg of you to 
inform it of what you see, and of what Louis will 
tell you verbally."’ “1 do not hear from you so 
often as I wish ;"’ ** Let me know everything,” 
are his constant exclamations. He found time for 
the minutest regulations. He enjoins the com- 
mandants of his garrisons what company they are 
to keep, and in what style they are to live. How- 
ever distant might be the divisions of his army, 
he seemed constantly present among them, and 
was never absent where the true blow was to be 
struck. Suceor always arrived where succor was 
inost needed. 

He had formed a correct judgment of the char- 
acter of the Directory, and knew how to obtain its 
confidence. With success, he managed to remit 
it supplies. Before he had been six weeks in 
Italy, he proposes to send a million of francs to the 
army of the Rhine. A little later and the Directory 
find themselves able to draw on him for ten 
inillions. He knew the spirit of his employers, 
und sold peace dearly. He writes to the Directory, 
June 7 :— 

‘**T shall soon be at Bologna. Is it your pleas- 
ure that I should then accept from the pope, as 
the price of an armistice, twenty-five millions of 
contributions in cash, five millions in kind, three 
hundred pictures, statues and manuscripts in pro- 
portion, and that I insist on the release of all 
patriots confined for revolutionary acts? I shall 
have sufficient time to receive your orders, since 
I shall not be at Bologna for these ten or fifteen 
a es 

Who can wonder that the Directors were in 
raptures at their choice’ On the 8th of June he 
writes :— 

** A commissioner of the Directory is come for 
the contributions. A million has been despatched 
to Basle for the army of the Rhine. You have 
eight millions at Genoa: you can reckon upon 
that. ‘Two millions more were going off for 
Paris; but the commissary assured me that it 
i8 your intention that the whole should go to 
Genoa.” 

Under date of July 5 he writes to the commis- 
sioner of marine at Toulon:— 

** Eighty carriages loaded with hemp are about 
to start from Bologua for Nice, where they will be 
at your disposal. 

**] have written to the minister of the marine 
to inform him that he might send commissioners 
to Rome, to receive to the amount of 4,000,000 in 
eash.”” 

On the part of the Directory, Reveillere-Lepeux 
writes back to Napoleon, August 23, 1796 :— 

‘The supplies which the army of Italy pours 
into the national treasury are the more valuable 
the more violent the crisis: they have contributed 
to thwart the plots of our internal enemies.”’ 

The Directors sold themselves to Bonaparte. 
Ile saw his advantage, and soon asserted the 
superiority of command. When it was proposed 
to associate Kellerman with him, he decisively 
refused. [lis answer shows both his resolution 
and his jadgment. ‘To Carnot he says, May 14, 
1796 :— 

** Kellerman will command the army as well as 
I, for nobody is more convinced than myself that 
the victories are owing to the courage and daring 
of the army; but I cannot help thinking that to 


thing. I shoald not like to serve with a man who 
deems himself the first general in Europe ; and | 
think, besides, that it is better to have one bad 
general than two good ones. War is like govery.- 
ment—it is an affair of tact.”’ 

To the Directory he is yet more explicit :— 

** Tf yeu impose fetters of all kinds upen me ; if 
I must refer at every step to the commissioners «| 
the government ; if they have a right to change 
my movements, to take from me or to send ny 
troops, expect no more good. If you weaken your 
means by dividing your forces ; if you break th: 
unity of military conception in Italy ; I tell yo: 
with grief, you will have thrown away the faires: 
occasion for imposing laws upon Italy. 

“In the position of the affairs of the republic iy 
Italy, it is indispensable that you should have « 
general who possesses te entire confidence ; if it 
were not to be myself I should not complain, but | 
would strive to redouble my zeal to deserve your 
esteem in the post that you should confer upon me 
Every one has his own method of making wer 
General Kellerman has more experience, and w:!) 
do better than 1; but, both together there, w 
should do nothing but mischief.”” 

The next despatches brought news of great suc 
cesses, and the Direetory yielded, avowing the 
confidence it had in his talents and republican zeal. 
He frequently arraigns the measures of the Direc- 
tory with great bitterness. ‘ Our administrative 
conduct at Leghorn,’’ he says, “‘ is detestable. |: 
makes us pass in the eyes of all Italy for Van- 
dals."’ To reproaches of this kind the Directory 
replied submissively. Reveillere-Lepeux writes 
July 31, 1796 :-— 

‘* You possess, citizen-general. the confidence «! 
the Directory : the services which you are dail) 
rendering give you a right to it; the considerable 
sums which the republie owes to your victorie: 

rove that you attend at once to glory and to th: 
interests of your country.”’ 

In this campaign he began accustomed to co, 
sider himself as entitled to the first consideratio: 
of the state. He calls continually far reinforce- 
ments, and uses persuasions, threats, and menace: 
to obtain them. ‘‘ The more men you send me, 
the better I shall be able to feed them.”” When 
expecting the assault of a fresh army from Austria, 
he writes, Oct. 1, 1796 :— 

‘*If the preservation of Italy is dear to you, 
citizens directors, send me all these succors. | 
want also 20,000 muskets : but these things must 
arrive, and not be like all that is promised to this 
army, but never comes.”’ 

The Directory were liberal in their promises. 
They continually write, expect 10,000 men from 
the army of the ocean, 10,000 from the Rhine, 
&e., &c. But Napoleon expected them in vain 
The war administration was both corrupt and in- 
capable, and promises were nearly all that Napo- 
leon received. His mortification rose into rage at 
finding himself so often deceived. Desertion mus‘ 
have prevailed on the most extensive scale. Ie 
constantly says, ‘‘ Do not expect more than hali 
the troops you send to reach me. The others wil! 
drop off on the road.” ' 

His style of composition is remarkable. It is 
abrupt, stern, and commanding. ‘The opening of 
his letter to the minister of the king of Sardinia is 
very characteristic :— 

**T am no diplomatist, sir; I am a soldier: you 
will forgive my frankness. In different parts of 
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robbed. By the treaty of peace, the king, who is 
bound to grant us a passage through his territories, 
ought to make it safe for us, &c. 

** People judge of men, sir, by their actions 
alone: the integrity of the king is universally 
known; yet one is almost forced to think that 
there are political reasons which cause atrocities 
so revolting to be encouraged or at least toler- 
ated.” 

His perception of charaeter seems to have been 
instinctive. He formed his judgment of his officers 
at once, and rarely appears to have been mistaken. 
The note in which he gives his opinion of his 
generals of division to the Directory is striking :— 


‘* Head-quarters, Brescia, August 13, 1796. 

‘I think it useful, citizens directors, to give you 
my opinion of the generals employed in this army. 
You will see that there are very few who can be 
of service to me. 

** Berthier: talents, courage, character—every- 
thing in his favor. 

** Augereau : a great deal of character, courage, 
firmness, activity; habit of war; is beloved by the 
soldiers ; lucky in his operations. 

‘** Massena: active, indefatigable, daring; has 
quickness of apprehension and promptness in de- 
cision. 

‘** Serrurier : fights like a soldier, takes nothing 
upon himself, firm, has not a very good opinion of 
his troops ; is ill. 

* Despinois: soft, without activity, without 
daring, has not fighting habits, is not liked by the 
soldiers, does not fight at their head ; has, for the 
rest, hauteur, intelligence, and sound political 
principles : fit to command in the interior. 

**Sauret: good, very good soldier, but not 
enlightened enough to be general ; not lucky. 

** Abatucei : not fit to command fifty men. 

** Garnier, Meunier, Cassabianca : incapable, not 
fit to command a battalion in so active and so seri- 
ous a war as this. 

** Maequart: a brave man, no talents, fiery. 

** Gauthier: fit for an office (bureau) ; never 
was engaged in war. 

** Vaubois and Sahuguet were employed in the 
fortresses ; I have transferred them to the army : 
I shall leare to appreciate them ; they have both 
acquitted themselves extremely well of the com- 
missions that I have hitherto given them; but 
the example of General Despinois, who was all 
right at Milan, and all wrong at the head of his 
division, orders me to judge of men by their 
actions. 

** Bonaparte.” 


Ali his despatches are short, but full of matter. 
Hie never fences with his subject. He expresses 
himself with clearness and precision, but in few 
words. His account of the defeat of the last army 
Austria on this occasion sent into the field, is in his 
usual energetic style :— 

‘** Thus during the last three or four days the 
fifth army of the emperor is entirely destroyed. 
We have taken 23,000 prisoners, among whom are 
one lieutenant-general and two generals ; 6,000 
men killed or wounded ; sixty pieces of cannon, 
and about twenty-four colors. All the battalions 
of Vienna volunteers have been made prisoners : 
their colors are embroidered by the empress her- 
self. General Alvinzi’s army was nearly 50,000 
strong : part of it had come post from the heart of 
Austria. In all these affairs we have had bat 700 
men killed and about 1,200 wounded. The army 





is animated with the best spirit, and in the best dis- 
positions.”” 

Occasionally short sentences of profound wisdom 
and general applicability are found in his hurried 
letters. Alluding, April 16, 1797, to the hesita- 
tion of Moreau in crossing the Rhine, he says :— 
** He who is fearful of losing his glory is sure to 
lose it.” And again :—** Never since history has 
recorded military operations has a river proved a 
real obstacle.” His sarcasm is cutting. Of 
Genoa he remarks, it will be easy to attach it to 
France, “ if no attempt is made to extract from 
them their money, which is the only thing they 
care about.” He asks the Directory to send him 
** some cavalry officers who have fire, and a_ firm 
resolution never to make a scientific retreat.’’ Fond 
of daring actions, he could yet discriminate be- 
tween rashness and decision. ‘‘ That man,’’ he 
says, speaking of Beaulieu, ‘‘ has the daring of 
madness and not that of genius.’’ Noticing the 
approach of the dog-days in Italy, which would 
stop ali operations, he exclaims :—‘* Miserable 
beings that we are, we can only observe nature, 
not overcome it.’’ Relating a stratagem he had 
formed for the surprise of Mantua, he expresses 
himself doubtful of its result :—‘* The success 
of this coup-de-main, like others of the same kind, 
depends absolutely on luck, on a dog or a goose.”” 

The faithlessness of Napoleon’s character often 
breaks out in these volumes. He had for truth 
not only a disregard, but a contempt. He never 
negotiated but to deceive. Falsehood, he seerfts 
to have regarded as an allowable artifice. Relating 
to the Directory, the means by which he extracted 
supplies from Venice, and had entangled that state 
in a quarrel, he says, June 7, 1796 :— 

“If your plan is to extract five or six millions 
from Venice, I have purposely provided this sort of 
rupture for you. You might demand it by way of 
indemnity for the battle of Borghetto, which I was 
obliged to fight in order to take that place. If you 
have more decided intentions, I think you ought to 
keep up this subject of quarrel, inform me of what 
you design to do, and await the favorable moment, 
which I will seize according to cireumstances ; for 
we must not have all the world upon our hands at 
once.” 

In his dealings with Genoa, he was equally faith 
less. He writes to the French agent in that city 
June 15, 1796 :— 


‘* We have established a great many batterieson 
the Riviera of Genoa: we ought now to seid the 
cannon and ammunition to the Genoese, that we 
may not have to guard them, but yet find them » 
there in case we have need of them again. 

‘* BonaPARTE.” 


But it was in his negotiations with the court of 
Rome that his duplicity was the most conspienous. 
Agreeing to Bonaparte’s representations, the Direc- 
tory authorized him (October 15, 1790) to continue 
negotiations with Rome until, having settled other 
affairs, he felt himself strong enough to march 
against the Papal States :-— 

‘© We can now think with more advantage of 
chastising the obstinacy of the pope, who has re- 
fused the conditions of the peace; but the taking 
of Rome is a great and delicate operation in the 
state in which we are at present, and ought not to 
be undertaken till the most favorable moment. You 
have seen by one of our late despatches that, to 
cover our ulterior plans, we have enjeined our com- 
missioners with the army of Italy t# spin out the 
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negotiation with the pope ; but we request you to 
inform citizen Cacault that he is exclusively charged 
with the measures which he has to take, in order 
to keep up a feeling of security in Rome, and to pre- 
vent any suspicion of our designs, till you can 
e in the execution of them.” 

hese sentiments were in perfect conformity 
with those entertained by Napoleon. Indeed, he 
did not want to receive them to carry out the decep- 
tion they recommended. He wrote to Cardinal 
Mattei, urgently entreating him to use his influence 
with the pope to prevent hostilities, and stated in 
the most express and solemn terms his desire for 
pease i= ; 

“* Head-quarters, Ferrara, Oct. 21, 1796. 

** The court of Rome has refused to adopt the 
conditions of peace offered by the Directory ; it has 
broken the armistice, and, while suspending the 
execution of the conditions, it is arming ; it wishes 
tor war, and shall have it ; but, before I can in cold 
blood foresee the ruin and death of those senseless 
persons who would pretend to oppose the republi- 
eam phalanxes, I owe it to my nation, to humanity, 
to myself, to make a last effort to bring back the 
pope to more moderate sentiments, conformable to 
his true interests, to his character, and to reason. 

“The French government permits me still to 
listen to negotiations for peace; everything may 
be arranged. War, so cruel for the people, has 
terrible results for the vanquished ; avert great 
calamities from the pope. You know how anxious 
I am to finish by peace a struggle that war would 
terminate for me without glory as without dan- 
ger.”’ 


To judge of the sincerity of this communication, 
we have only to turn to the letter he writes (three 
days later) to *‘ citizen Cacault,” the French min- 
ister at Rome :— 


“ Verona, Oct. 24, 1796. 

** The Directory informs me that it has charged 
you to continue the negotiations with Rome. You 
will keep me regularly apprized of what you are 
doing, that I may seize the favorable moment for 
executing the intentions of the Directory. You are 
well aware that, after the peace with Naples and 
Genoa, the good harmony which prevails with the 
king of Sardinia, the recapture of Corsica, and our 
decided superiority in the Mediterranean, J shail 
not delay for.a moment to rush upon Rome, and to 
avenge the national honor; the great point just 
now is to gain time. My intention is, when IT en- 
ter the papal territories, and it will not be long 
first, to do it in consequence of the armistice, in 
order to take possession of Ancona; thence, after 
setting my rear in order, I shall be better able to 
proceed further. In short, the great art at this 
moment is to keep up the ball between us to deceive 
the old fox.”’ 


At every period of his life Napoleon was equally 
faithless. It may safely be asserted that he never 
entered on a negotiation but with some treacherous 
purpose, and never concluded a treaty he did not 
intend to break, when a favorable moment for war 
presented itself. 

Hypocrisy seems to have been natural to his char- 
acter. In the last despatch of this collection, Oct. 
10, 1797, he recounts to the Directory the articles 
of the treaty of peace he had concluded, and 

ks of withdrawing into retirement :— 

“T think that I have done what every member 
of the Directory would have done in my place. I 
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have merited by my services the approbation of the 
government and of the nation ; I have received re- 
peated marks of its esteem. I have now no more 
to do but to mingle again with the crowd, to gras) 
once more the plough of Cincinnatus, and to set ay 
example of respect for magistrates and aversion for 
military rule, which has destroyed so many repub- 
lies and rpined several states.’’ 

At that moment he was probably meditating the 
seizure of the supreme authority. F ‘or some months 
previously he had regarded himself as the firs 
person in the state, and must have had profound 
contempt for the government he expressed his in- 
tention of obeying. 

As illustrating the most important and brilliant 
period of Napoleon's life, we regard these volumes 
as of the first importance, They exhibit his char- 
acter in all its brilliancy of light, and depth of 
shadow. They show the general of unrivalled 
skill, decision, activity, and courage, and the adven- 
turer of boundless ambition, treachery, and false- 
hood. With Napoleon no peace could ever have 
been lasting. The last policy pursued towards him 
was the bravest and wisest—to declare war against 
him unto death, and to regard him as an enemy to 
the peace and security of mankind. 





MR. AMOS’ TRIAL OF SOMERSET FOR THE 
MURDER OF OVERBURY.* 


Tue historical greatness of some of the persons 
implicated, and the mystery in which it was 
involved, have given an interest to everything con- 
nected with the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
that more remarkable trials in a merely crimina! 
sense do not inspire. Something, too, must be 
added for the manner in which the case has been 
presented to us by eminent writers; something for 
the previous circumstances attendant upon the con- 
nexion of Somerset with lady Essex; and a good 
deal, perhaps, to the necessary haze in which the 
story must be popularly presented, from the inde- 
cencies that would attend upon its full display. As 
an example of the probable prevalence of atrocious 
erime in high places, we do not think that it proves 
much, from the evident horror with which it was 
regarded by the public; though it may be readily 
enough received as a specimen of the court of James 
the First—the grossest and basest and perhaps the 
most criminal in our annals. 

A full exhibition of the whole case—a complete 
filling up of the outlines of Hume—would form a 
very curious and interesting book; especially if 
recourse were had to our manuscript depositories, 
now so accessible for literary purposes. From the 
great mass of materials, either of subordinate inter- 
est, or so like in character as to be little more than 
repetitions, considerable art must be used in their 
management; so that while the reader should have 
all the original evidence which bears upon the prooi 
or illustrates the manners of the age, mere formal 
matters or repetitions should be avoided. As far as 
regards industry and research upon points connected 
with his subject-matter, ‘‘ the frial of the Earl of 
Somerset for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury,”’ 
Mr. Amos leaves little to desire. Whether the 
subject has not been too much limited to the simple 


*The Great Oyer of Poisoning: the trial of the Earl of 
Somerset for the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, in 
the tower of on, various matters connected there 





with, from contemporary MSS. By Andrew Amos, Esq. 
late member of the supreme council of India.—Beniley. 






fact of trial and guilt, may be a question ; there is 
no doubt but that the materials are inartistically pre- 
sented. The Great Oyer 4 Poisoning is neither a 
story of the whole p ings, such as we find in 
some foreign narratives of criminal cases, nor a 
simple report of the trial, nor a collection of origi- 
nal documents relating to it, but to some extent 
partakes of the nature of all three, without the unity 
and character of either. Mr. Amos opens his work 
with a review of the previous circumstances which 
led to the murder of Overbury. In this he is brief, 
and somewhat jejune; for which it may be said, 
that fulness was very difficult, consistently with 
modern delicacy, in all that concerned the intrigues 
and divorce of Essex ; but there was no occa- 
sion to dwell, as Mr. Amos does at length and in a 
kind of annual-writer style, upon the mere exter- 
nals of the subjects—as masques and court parties. 
The trial of Somerset from the State Trials, its com- 
parison with another report in the State Paper Office, 
and the publication in full of many examinations 
that were garbled or suppressed at the trial, have 
the interest attending upon original documents, in 
an age when more dramatic character was pos- 
sessed by individuals and more dramatic spirit 
infused inte life. The remarks on the conduct of 
king James, and an endeavor to penetrate the 
motives of its mystery—the elaborate exhibitions 
of the behavior of Coke and Bacon in reference 
to the getting-up and public management of the 
case, with some observations on the general nature 
of the charge against Somerset—have a relation 
to the main business, but are rather of the nature 
of antiquarian criticism than popular disquisi- 
tion. But the true fault of all these chapters, 
and indeed of the book, is diffuseness and overdo- 
ing. Mr. Amos cannot let a position speak for 
itself, or be content after proving without over- 
whelming it. If he wishes to impress the caution 
with which the confessions of condemned criminals 
should be received, he quotes from Junathan Wild 
and The Beggar's Opera; and he continually wan- 
ders as far if not so wide for illustrations of pMiin 
positions. Hence, a heavy and lumbering character 
is imparted to the matter of the book, and the style 
frequently approaches the twaddling. 
Notwithstanding the number of new documents 
from the State Paper Office, we do not know that 
the general conclusion formed by contemporaries 
and continued to the present day is much affected. 
That Overbury was poisoned, we think is clear 
enough ; that Somerset’s wife, the divorced lady 
Essex, instigated the plot, seems equally clear; as 
well as that Franklin the apothecary and Mrs. Turner 
concocted and conveyed the poisons ; whilst Weston, 
the jailer of Overbury, administered them, with the 
cognizance and sanction of Elwes or Helwysse, the 
governor of the ‘Tower, appointed by Somerset and 
his friends—pro hac vice, as it is iwferred. That 
the earlier poisons were not administered through 
fear and struggles of conscience, as declared in the 
confessions of Weston and Elwes, is likely; be- 
cause it seems impossible for Overbury to have sur- 
vived so long had he taken some of the doses. It is 
even possible that their unskilled and bungling efforts 
might not destroy him after all, but that, as Mr. 
Amos infers, he was really done to death by a 
clyster prescribed by the French physician of 
James and administered by the French apothecary 
Lobell ; Somerset himself being innocent of the 
plots both of the monarch and his wife. The only 
evidence of this view, however, is a series of refined 
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the countess to Overbury—the quarrel between 
Overbury and Somerset—the imprisonment of the 
former at the instance of the latter—the removal of 
one lieutenant of the tower, the appointment of 
another, and the only known agents in the business 
being traced to Somerset, or at least to his wife— 
are strong moral and indeed legal presumptions 
against him. The motives of James are hazy, and 
are not known ; they have to be conjectured. That 
Overbury was in possession of some mysterious 
secret, either relating to the murder of prince 
Henry—a fact, by the by, never established—or to 
the king’s addiction to an infamous vice, is mere 
guess. Whatever Overbury knew we may be sure 
that Somerset knew ; so that the king had as much 
inducément to poison his favorite as his favorite’s 
friend. ‘That there was ‘‘ something between” the 
king and Somerset, was known by the anxiety of 
James to get him to plead guilty, and by his prede- 
termined poe if he behaved inoffensively. Som- 
erset (and additional proofs under Coke’s own hand 
are given in this volume) displayed the coolness of 
conscious innocence or conscious safety ; whilst the 
cautious manner in which he conducted his own 
defence, yet firmly protesting his innocence, led 
some of his contemporaries to infer his ignorance 
of the murder. On a trial under the modern sy» 
tem, (as put by Mr. Amos—though, as such a 
crime is impossible in our times, the supposition 
must pass for nothing,) Somerset would probably 
have been acquitted ; but rather under a verdict of 
‘not proven”’ than ‘not guilty.”” We should, 
however, fee. more inclined to adopt the hypothesis 
of Mr. Amos as to the guilt of James than the inno- 
cence of Somerset. 

The examination of the professional conduct of 
Coke and Bacon in relation to this murder, and the 
detection of the murderers, is rather collateral than 
principal to the subject of the book. It therefore 
wants the attraction of closeness and coherence. 
Read as separate disquisitions on Coke and Bacon, 
they possess considerable interest, from the light 
they throw on the character of their respective 
minds. We see Coke untiring in labor, patient 
over the slightest facts, and wonderfully painstaking 
in conning the details till he had thoroughly mas- 
tered them and was ready to work up the whole 
into a conclusive case. The legal character of his 
mind is visible throughout. He is submissive to 
the king, ready to do his business, and without bog- 
gling at scruples; but he must do it in a business 
like way. He will not mind straining the law, or 
terrifying the witnesses; but he must work by 
means of evidence, no matter what its moral value, 
or how he gets at it; it seems pretty clear that he 
pursued evidence which the king might rather have 
held in; and he appears to have had that high pro- 
fessional feeling which renders some eminent men 
inclined to give despotic advice to their patients or 
clients. The mind of Bacon on the other hand, 
was more various and elastic. He studied to antic- 
ipate the wishes, he soothed the conscience, (or 
what might for conscience,) and he considered 
the honor of the king, as well as regarded publie 
appearances. The treatment of Bacon was more 
oF the scholar, the courtier, the politician, and 
orator. Coke was only the lawyer; but, as law 
was the matter in hand, we suspect he shows to 
most advantage in the business. Mr. Amos is 
uite right in holding that the prosecutions for the 





and rather far-fetched inferences. The hatred of 
37° 


rbury murders cannot properly be — over 
in the lives of either Coke or on. inquiry 
will not reflect much credit upon Coke, and, we 

































































































































































































































































































































































592 
mts to say, will only further confirm the truth of 
mr characteristic of Bacon, ‘‘ meanest of man- 

A useful feature in the book, though somewhat 
interfering with its march, are the remarks on 
former legal practices, which 'Mr. Amos introduces 
from time to time as the text gives occasion to it. 
Of these we quote a few. 


CHARACTER OF THE OLDER STATE TRIALS. 


“Tt is to be regretted that in Hargrave’s and in 
Howell's State Trials the reader is seldom fur- 
nished with any references to the authorities from 
which the reports of the different trials are taken. 
The reports of the more ancient trials in these col- 
lections were most probably copied from publica- 
tions prepared under the inspection-of the chief 
officers of state and of the law, and sometimes 
revised by the sovereign himself. We should not 
attach much credit to a report published by the 
Austrian government of a trial of William Tell, or 
by the French republic of the trials of Louis XVI, 
and of queen Marie Antoinette ; but, in our domes- 
tic history, we are too apt to surrender our belief to 
the only extant details of our ancient State Trials, 
without duly considering by whom and with what 
motives they were published. 

“The course of proceeding in ancient times for 
crushing an individual who had excited fears or 
kindled hatred in the breast of a sovereign, was 
somewhat after the following manner. ritten 
examinations were taken in secret, and often wrung 
from prisoners by the agonies of the rack. Such 
parts of these docume.ts, and such parts only as 
were criminative, were read before a judge remov- 
able at the will of the crown, and a jury packed for 
the occasion, who gave their verdict under the ter- 
ror of fine and imprisonment. Speedily the gov- 

eernment published whatever account of the trials 

-snited their purposes. Subservient divines were 
pext appointed to ‘press the consciences,’ as it 
was called, of the condemned, in their cells and on 

‘the aeaffold; and the transaction terminated with 
another government brochure, full of dying contri- 
tion and eulogy by the criminal on all who had 

‘ been: instrumental in bringing him to the gallows. 
In the mean while, the star chamber, with its pillo- 
ries, its 5. L.s branded on the cheeks with a hot 
iron, its mutilations of ears, and ruinous fines pro- 
hibited the unauthorized publication of trials, and 
all free diseussions upon them, as amounting to an 
arraignment of the king’s justice. 

“* The right of publishing State Trials, till a com- 
paratively iate period, appears to have been re- 
stricted to persons appointed for the purpose. 
Thus, in regard te the trial of Plunket, the titular 
Primate of Ireland, for high treason, in the thirty- 
third year of Charles II., we have the following 
imprimatar—‘I do appoint Francis Tyton and 
Thomas Basset to print the trials of Edward Fitz- 
harris and Oliver Planket ; and that no others pre- 
sume to print the same. F. Pemberton.’ 

** In the time of Queen Anne, long after the aboli- 
tion of the Star Chamber and the emancipation of 
the press, we have an instance of jealousy enter- 
tained in regard to the unrestricted publication of 
trials. It is the more-remarkable as it occurred 
before Lord Holt, a strenuous champion for liberty. 
The transaction is thus related in Howell’s State 

‘Trials, vol. xiv. p. 935. 

“«Counsel—My Lord, we insist upon it, that 

these fellows should not go on writing. 
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** * Ordered, that the writers be turned out of the 

court. 
‘“** And accordingly they were turned out, at the 
re instances, &c. He-wever, thus far the 
short-hand writers had proceeaca with great exact- 
ness ; and they are ready, by their handwriting and 
notes, to justify all before mentioned in this trial, 
which by this time was very nearly ended.’ 

«Ta a paper which one n, executed for the 
abduction of an heiress in the first year of the reign 
of areen Anne, delivered to the sheriff on the scaf- 
fold, he complains— I expected my trial should be 
published, that the world might sce my treatment, 
what I have done and what I have left undone in 
my case; but I am informed it may not be 
printed.’ ’’ 


INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE. 


“The Rack was a large wooden frame, of oak, 
raised three feet from the ground ; the prisoner was 
laid under it on his back upon the floor; his wrists 
and ankles were attached by cords to two collars at 
the ends of the frame; these ends were moved by 
levers in opposite directions, till the body rose to 
the level of the frame ; questions were then put; 
and if the answers did not prove satisfactory, the 
sufferer was stretched more and more, by the fur- 
ther elongation of the ends of the frame from each 
other, through means of the levers, until the bones 
started from their sockets. 

“« The Seavenger’s Daughter, another instrument 
of torture used in the tower, was a broad hoop of 
iron, consisting of two parts fastened to each other by 
a hinge ; it operated by pressure over the small of the 
back, and by force of the compression soon caused 
the blood to flow from the nostrils. 

‘* The Iron Gauntlet, another kind of torture, served 
to compress the wrists and suspend the prisoner in 
the air from two distant points of a beam. ‘1 felt,’ 
said F’. Gerard, one of the sufferers by this kind of 
torture, ‘ the chief pain in my breasts, belly, arms, 
and hands. I thought that all the blood in my 
body had run into my arms, and began to burst out 
at my finger-ends. is was a mistake; but my 
arms swelled till the gauntlets were buried within 
the flesh. After being thus suspended an hour, I 
fainted ; and when I came to myself I found the 
executioners supporting me in their arms; they 
replaced the pieces of wood under my feet; but 
as soon as f recovered, removed them again. 
Thus I continued hanging for the space of five 
hours, during which I fainted eight or nine times.’ 

** A fourth kind of torture used in the tower was 
called Little Ease. It was of so small dimensions, 
and so constructed, that the prisoner could neither 
stand, walk, sit, nor lie in it at full Jength. He was 
compelled to draw himself up in a squatting posture, 
and so remain during several days.’’ 





Tse Later. Pratonists.—*“ The later Platonists of 
Alexandria have perhaps hardly had justice done them 
by the moderns, either in regard to the improvement 
which they wrought in paganism, or the share which 
they have had in forming the present opinions of the 


world. Taking the doctrine of Plato as the foundation, 

borrowing something from the Jews and something 

from the other sects of pagans, they formed a philo- 

ical religion, which we may think of little worth 

en offered as the rival of Christianity, but which 

we ought to admire as surpassing any other scct of 
paganism.””— Sharpe’s Egypt. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


High and inscrutable the old man stood, 

Calm in his voice, and calm within his eye: 

Not always signs in man of calmest mood. 
Byron. 

Tuat evening, John Downing, who for years 
had not approached the hall—never, in fact, since 
the sense of his unworthiness of the bounties of the 
old baronet weighed upon his mind—took his staff 
into his hand, and walked steadily across Harting- 
ton green, and up the old avenue. He had waited 
till evening, not so much to conceal from vulgar 
observation the emotions that blanched his shriv- 
elled face, as for the greater certainty of finding 
Sir Mark Colston alone 

He was answered by the single servant, super- 
added to the old establishment, that, at such an 
hour, he could not be admitted ; that Sir Mark was 
writing in his study, and not to be disturbed. But 
for this, the old man was prepared. 

** Tell him, sir, it is the parish clerk of Harting- 
ton who wants to see him on pressing business,”’ 
said he, ‘* and I warrant your master will not re- 
fuse.’’ 

To the evident surprise of the outlier, the old 
man’s prediction was verified. 

* Show him in immediately,’ was the reply. 
And a moment afterwards, old Downing, having 
left his hat and staff in the servants’ hall, was ush- 


ered into a room, where, beside a bureau, lighted | 


by a shaded library lamp, sat the man he came to 
upbraid. 

“| expected this visit, Mr. Downing,” said he, 
the moment the servant, after receiving orders that 











have doubtless done worse, had your occasions re- 
quired it. And if I come here boldly, (thou 
knowing how glad you 'd be to put me out of t 
way altogether,) it is because, as your servants 
have seen me come safe into your presence, it is 
necessary to your character they should see me 
safe out of it again.” 

“Ay, ay! Have you found tongue at last, old 
gentleman!’’ retorted Sir Mark, a little amazed at 
this self-assumption on the part of one he had pre- 
viously found so meek. ‘* You are right, however. 
I cannot afford to shoot you. It strikes me, how- 
ever, that an allusion to cutting throats, is ungra- 
cious and out of place on the part of the father of 
Luke Downing. ‘Though, by this time, = have 
perhaps taken care to remove from Warling- 
wood, the evidence of the murder committed by 
him, I promise you that his neck is not the less in 
jeopardy.”’ 

Sir Mark was satisfied. The hint was not made 
at random; and the immediate change of the old 
man’s countenance convinced him that the evidence 
in question had not been removed ; either because 
the poor father had wanted courage for the search 
—or because his search had proved unsuccessful. 
The latter was, in fact, the case. Fruitless had 
been the clerk’s utmost endeavors. When, at the 
close of many months after the fatal event in his 
family, he found heart for the attempt, all trace of 
the objects in question had disappeared. 

‘Tt is not of me and mine, sir, that I am here to 
speak,’’ rejoined old Downing, as soon as he could 
command his voice. ‘ Better we should all be 


|brought to shame, than that I should have to an- 


Sir Mark was not to be disturbed till he rang, had | swer before God for sitting by and seeing the old 
quitted the room. ‘* | expected this visit, and am | house and lands of the Colstons wrested from their 


prepared for it. You are not a man of sufficient 


your welfare as to mine that we should not be sus- 
pected of having met before.”’ 

**It is not the care of either your welfare or 
mine, that has brought me wo this house,’’ replied 
Downing ; the firmness with which he had entered 
the gates of the old place already somewhat shaken 
by the stern self-possession of him he had expected 
to find anxious and wavering. ‘‘ lam come for the 
sake of the innocent, who have been despoiled of 
their inheritance. I am come to see justice done to 
those who have been wronged.” ~* 

** If you manage to effect that, my good friend,”’ 
replied the new baronet, with a contemptuous 


smile, ‘* you will be a greater man than the lord | 


chancellor himself. You have been reciting for 
the last fifty years the verse that promises the seed 
of the righteous man they shall not be forsaken, 


ging their bread, till you fancy that, in redressing 


grievances, you are sure of the strong arm on your | 
side. Had you lived in the stress of the world, 





L ' rightful owner, to fall into the hands of ox 
strength of mind to discern that it is as essential to | 





**One whom even you will allow to have as 
much of the Colston blood running in his veins as 
either of the whitefaced heiresses who pretended 
to supplant me. By your leave, friend Downing, 
you are not an ass. You are deserting the cause 
of your order. If you saw things clearly and 
wisely, you would feel that, sprang from your own 
class, the grandson of a man who was the friend 
and companion of your grandfather, it is your 
business to support me in my pretensions to the 
Colston estate, rather than people who are no oth- 
erwise entitled to itthan inasmuch as their great 
uncle Mark may have played the rogue to the 

retty daughter of one of the honestest men in 
Hartington” 

The poor clerk, who had never before taken this 

view of the case, was for a moment a little stag- 


_gered by the sophistry of his host. But by degrees 


and of the virtuous, that they shall not be seen beg- | the plain sense of a virtuous mind resumed the as- 


cendancy. 
**It is not the rights or wrongs that may have 
been, sir, for which I am accountable,’ said he. 


Master Downing, instead of in your lonely cottage | ‘* All I have to answer for to God, to man, and to 


by the Hams of Hartington, you would know bet- 
ter. But sit down, sitdown. We have much to 
talk about. I have not the slightest wish to hurry 
the homilies and menaces with which see you are 
about to favor me.”’ 

**T am about to favor you with nothing of the 
kind, sir; for | know they'd be thrown away!” 
replied the old man, sinking into the chair pushed 
towards him, not in accordance with the invitation 
of his host, but because he was scarcely ablé to 
support himself. ‘* The man who'd act as you 
have done, must be not only a villain, but a 
rate one. Bad as your actions have been, you'd 











my conscience, is the having suffered you to obtain 
possession of documents, by the loss of which the 
claims of poor Miss Sophia and her sister have 
been set aside; and enable you to have a false 
key forged for Hartington church, by means of 
which “ 

** What evidence have you, my good friend, of 
the facts you are pleased to assert ?”’ 

**The evidence of my own ears and eyes. Do 
you suppose | have forgotten the hammering: in 
the church, the morning after the Colston vault 





despe-| was opened’ Do you fancy I am to be taken 


in by the coffin-plate affixed to one of the old 
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who pat himself off upon 
the undertaker’s ment No, no! 
I enough through all these things 


“I did not inquire through what you saw, or 
fancied that you saw, Mr. Downing; but simply 
what proof you could adduce in a court of justice 
of any unfair dealing on my part with either reg- 
ister, key, or coffin-plate. Such old wives’ tales 

seem di to narrate, are not so 
difficult of invention as to be believed on your 
simple asseveration. Where, pray, is your wit- 
ness t’’ 

** There!’ interrupted the old clerk; pointing 
epwards with his trembliog hand. 

** Excellent !’’ replied. Sir Mark, with a bitter 
sneer. ‘* Truly a most dramatic touch! I have 
seen it better done though, before now, at the Sur- 
rey theatre. But do you suppose, my good friend, 
that mummery of this description mob be ‘admit- 
ted in proof by so matter-of-fact a person as a lord 
ehief-justice of the tealmt No, no. The wisea- 
eres of the bench require a pair of haman eyes to 
witness the doings of a pair of human hands, and a 
human tongue to declare it. 1 saw the murder of 
= os Jack, perpetrated by the hands of his 

r Luke, on the outskirts of Warling-wood, 
and am ready to depose to it on my oath. That is 
evidence! But did you see me destroy any poriion 
of the Hartington registert Did you see me take 
an impression of the church key! Did you see any 
person in my employ affix a false plate to one of 
the Colston coffins *’’ 

Poor Downing looked puzzled and panic-struck. 

* Then how can you pretend to give evidence of 
the fact in a court of justicet Do you suppose the 
law-officers of the crown have nothing better to do 
with their time than listen to the drivelling sur- 
mises of a doting old fellow, whose brains have 

ubeen cracked by family misfortune !’’ 

‘<] know nothing about courts of justice or law 
Ofacers, sir,”’ retorted old Downing, with more 
-self- ion. -‘* But I do know and am known 
to:Colonel Garrett, the nearest magistrate in these 
He is aware, sir, that with whatever fami- 
hs treubles it has pleased God to try me, my mind ’s 
as reasonable as his or your’n. Not a soul in 
this parish can tax me with being negligent or 
— of the duties of my calling; and my 

ihas, consequently, as much weight with an 
—— justice of the peace as that of Sir Mark 
Isten.”’ 


Somewhat startled by the rationality of this ar- 
gument, the man of the Inner Temple came closer 
to the poiat. 

‘Tn one word, then,’’ said he, “ it is your inten- 
tion to: denounce met Good! Nothing like being 

‘forewarned and forearmed.”’ 

‘Ido not. want to denounce you. I want you 
to let justice have its way, without being forced to 
it. I want you to give up the Hartington estate 
quietly and honestly, to them it belongs to.” 

“* And so accuse myself as a swindler and im- 

t' Fool! on what pretence could I possibly 
abjure the rights which I have asserted, and 
which have been -conceded to met What plea 
could I adduce fer resigning my pretensions! 
No! The die is thrown, we must play out 
the game.”’ 

‘*Not if. itis to\be won by unfair means!” 
ones Downing. ‘It is never too late to be 
%, . I,-sir, am an the border of the grave ; 
-mearer to it by five .years, than when so sorely 





tempted by you that I yielded to the temptation. 
And for that yielding, I am now = 


prepared to 
suffer ; for I can’t die in peace til] atonement is 
“ Selfish, drivelling fool!” muttered Sir Mark, 


7g Me askance, with a contemptuous sinile. 
“ in vice as you were unstable in virtue! 
Will you never learn to be a man? Who do you 
su cares how you die, or when, or where !”’ 

“The Almighty cares, without whose decree 
not a hair of my head can fall,’’ persisted Down- 
ing, gathering courage from this coarse abuse. 

‘Then let the Almighty take care of his own!” 
cried his auditor. out of all patience ; “ for I warn 
you, master clerk, that in case you persist in in- 
termeddling with affairs that nothing concern you, 
you will have need of stronger protection than 
ut of your own babbling tongue and palsied mem- 

rs.”’ 

The old man folded his arms meekly over his 
breast; but his looks blenched not. He had evi- 
dently made up his mind to abide the worst. And 
the worst was soon unfolded. 

Taking from the upper part of the bureau a 
small despatch-box, closed by a patent lock, his 
companion proceeded to open it by a key, sus- 

ed to his guard-chain. There was something 
unaccountable, however, in the care with which 
the box was secured. For the first object with- 
drawn from. it by Sir Mark was simply a printed 
newspaper. 

“* You hear occasionally, I presume, from New 
York?” said he, affecting negligently to examine 
its colamns. “It can be no news, therefore, to 
you, though it might to old Wigswell and Colonel 
Garrett, that Luke Downing of Hartington now 
figures under the name of Laurence Donovan as a 
partner in one of the most thriving manufactories in 
the States.”’ 

A slight moan escaped the lips of the miserable 
father. 

** You will readily believe that J am too deeply 
interested in his career, to have lost sight of him 
for a moment,’ resumed Sir Mark. ‘‘ No one 
more appreciates than I do the skill and intelli- 
gence with which, in so short a space of time, he 
managed to acquire the confidence of the employers 
to whose hands he intrusted the little capital with 
which you were wise enough to establish him in 
his adopted country, where money, combined with 
shrewdness and prudence, has twice the value it 
bears in our overgorged land. No one under- 
stands as J do the motives of those ardoous en- 
deavors. Laurence Donovan, it ap: , is now a 
naturalized citizen of New York. Nay, the paper 
before me contains a much applauded speech made 
by him a few months ago, at a public meeting 
of the chief merchants, to promote the abolition 
of ——”’ 

*¢ T don’t want to read it,”’ cried the old man, in 
a querulous voice, pushing back with his hand the 
offered paper. 

** T will read it to you, then 

**T don’t want to hear it reac, sir’ It is not the 
affairs of—of Mr. Laurence Donovan I came here 
to discuss.’’ 

“ That point you must permit me to decide. I 
have had some , within the last 

, with the said Mr. Laurence Donovan, which, 
wp d-. leave, I will now communicate to your- 
self.’ 


And while the old man sat aghast with consterna- 
tion at this astounding intelligence, he proceeded to 
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unfold a letter addressed to Mark Colston, Esq., 
Inner Temple, in the well-known hand-writing of 
the unhappy Luke, bearing the New York post- 
mark, at which poor Downing cast a shuddering 
glance of recognition. 

Deeply as his interest was excited by the letter, 
he would fain have said again, ‘‘ Don’t read it! I 
can’t bear to hear you read it!”’ so appalled was 
his spirit at the notion of hearing confirmed the 
terrible fact of his son's: amenability to the power 
of a ruffian, bot that he was certain his prayers 
would only serve to confirm the intentions of Sir 
Mark. 

‘By what unhappy mischance my secret fell 
into your keeping,’’ wrote the pseudo Laurence 
Donovan, “* it were useless now to inquire. Suffice 
it that you know what I fondly believed to be safe 
in the custedy of my poor father, and of that still 
more merciful Father who is in Heaven, who knows 
my innocence in what you justly term a black and 
heinous affair. 

** But to what end, sir, have you disturbed me 
in my career of industry and integrity, and the 
happy security I was enjoying! It cannot be for 
a good —— For, since you know the life of 
isefulness | am leading, exercising my strenuous 
sndeavors for the promotion of the public weal, 
shile ne also to establish the respectability of 
my new and undeservedly prosperous condition, 

ou would, if a virtuous man, say, ‘ Peace be with 

im! If he have sinned, he is making atonement. 
If only unfortunate, Providence extends its hand 
over him, and his cause prospers.’ 

** But the tone of menace in which you have ad- 
dressed me, attests that such are not your views ; 
and I will, consequently, not waste my time in 
appealing to your compassion, or describing the 
moments of*anguish, past and present, by which I 
work out the expiation of an involuntary crime. 
My crown of thorns is never laid aside. My 
penitence is before God. And in His mercy is my 
trust. 

** To you, therefore, I address neither prayer nor 
entreaty. We have never met. Heaven send 
that we may never meet! But I seem to under- 
stand your nature and drift as though we were 
well acquainted. 

«Speak out, then. Tell me in plain terms your 
object. Fix Da price. As you justly observe, 
though my life may be secure against your denun- 
ciation, that which is dearer to me than my life, 
my character, would be destroyed at once by a 
mere whisper of the fact that my name is an as- 
sumed one, and that I fled my country to evade a 
charge of manslaughter—of fratricide! Name the 
sum or sacrifice by which your secresy is to be ob- 
tained, and, if by any human ibility within my 
compass, it shall be yours. If not, you must do 
your worst. Should I be compelled, by the hard- 
ness of oe terms, to break off the negotiation, the 
letter which conveys the tidings of my incompeten- 
cy will also convey the news of my death. On 
such points I have dwelt too consideringly, under 
the pressure of heavy and incessant affliction, not 
to have made up my mind on every possible point 
and contingency into which my unfortunate posi- 
tion could betray me. 

**T said just now, te, Sat J sesenel feeds 
to you either request or petition: I was 
in the protest. On one point, sir, I weeld Jale be 
eee wo yee. On one point I entreat 
mercy. In denouncing me to those among 
I am now associating, and to whose level of mind 








I have raised myself by severe study and a self-ef- 
fected education, do not, I implore you, aim a still 
harder blow than I have been already the unhapp 
cause of inflicting, on two whom I love as mu 
better than fame, or name, or mere worldly con- 
nexions, as the ties of nature are stronger than 
those created by interest or ambition. Let my poor 
father, let ny dear cousin, Esther, live in happy 
ignorance of whatever evil you intend me. Above 
all, spare the grey head of that dear and good old 
man, and I shall find courage for my fate.”’ 

‘* And this is the son,”’ cried Sir Mark, as soon 
as he perceived big tears pouring like rain from 
the eyes of the unhappy Downing, “* this is the son 
whom you abandon to his ruin, in order to serve 
the cause of a couple of peevish damsels, who 
scarce consider you good enough to tread the same 
earth as themselves; with whom, so long as you 
live, you will never exchange a syllable ; and who, 
even if aware of the sacrifice you had made in their 
favor, would think you did no more than your duty 
as a born serf of their estate, in leaving your only 
son oy be hanged ws the ape in order that they 
might enjoy the spending of a certain number of 
rs be year!” 

“Tt is not for their sakes I am acting; it is 
for my own!”’ replied John Downing, in a dogged 
voice. 

** After all, then, your fine sentiments end ina 
sneaking affection for number one!” cried his 
adversary, with a hoarse laugh. ‘* You are afraid 
of what your neighbors would say were the truth 
discovered! You are afraid of losing appetite for 

our food, and sleeping in the dark o’ nights. 

ou are afraid of Parson Wigswell—you are 
afraid of Jukes the wheelwright—you are afraid of 
mine hostess of the Black Lion.”’ 

** 1 am afraid of what ’t were better for you thet 
you feared as I do—I am afraid of hell-fire!—I am 
afraid that, in the better land promised even to sin- 
ners, if contrite and humble,’’ rejoined the clerk, 
** it may be denied me to behold again the beloved 
wife of my youth, unless I strive to unburden my 
conscience.’ 

“* Your conscience—your conscience !’’ retorted 
Sir Mark, out of all patience. ‘‘ People never find 
out the existence of their conscience, till they ‘ve 
overloaded it, just as a rich man finds out he has 
got a digestion. Take what dinner-pills you 
choose for your relief, but not at my expense. 
In one word, therefore, Master Downing, either 
you keep your surmises and our previous acquaint- 
ance to yourself; or this letter, long prepared for 
the purpose,’’ continued he, taking a large enve 
addressed to the secretary of state’s office, from the 
ease containing the collected documents—* this 
letter shall instantly convey to the proper authori- 
ties a disclosure of every fact connected with the 
murder of John Downing the younger. After the 
communication from a certain Mr. Laurence Dono- 
van with which you have been favored with the 

, I need not tell you that such a denuncia- 
tion were tantamount to a sentence of death upon 
son. Not by the hand of the finisher of the 
ow. The rope of the hangman reaches only the 
body of the felon. But better still, by his own !— 
his own—whose ministry will condemn his immor- 
tal soul to the pangs of the worm that dieth not, 
and the fire that is not quenched.”’ 

“‘ Man—man !—have mercy on me, do not t 
me thus cruelly,”’ interrupted the agonized ol 
words were sacred. But his 
adversary was not to be entreated. 
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“Let him have repented and atoned as he may 
for his former sins,”’ persisted Sir Mark, “‘ his last 
act in this world will be the crime of suicide. For 
that, expiation is impossible, unless by those tor- 
ments of eternity which constitute the vengeance 
of a jealous God!” 

“No, no, no!” cried Downing. “The Lord 
our God is a God of mercy :—the Lord our God, 
who hath witnessed our sore temptation.”” 

“« And without temptation, who falls into sin*’’ 
interrupted the evil-minded sophist. ‘‘My good 
friend, know that he who has tripped once, ma 
without seruple fall again, for his cause is joaged. 
If, from a wishy-washy apprehension lest the 
nearest kinsman of the Tate ir Clement Colston 
should enjoy his estate unsanctioned by a marriage 
ceremony more or less, you should condemn your 
only son to the eternal penalties of self-murder, far 
greater would be your crime than in having for a 
moment neglected the custody of a bunch of rusty 
keys.” 

“You must give me time, sir, you must give 
me time to consider all these things,’’ faltered poor 
old Downing, the powers of whose enfeebled mind 
were becoming exhausted. ‘* You must give me 
time !”” 

** On condition you pledge the flimsy thing you 
call your conscience, that, in the interim, not a hint 
escapes your lips relative to the position you sup- 
pose me to hold in this place.”’ 

**T give you my solemn word !’’ cried Downing. 
**T can do no more. You know whether I can 
keep it.”” 

“Enough! Go home! Ponder upon all you 
have heard. Ponder upon the great fact that God, 
who commanded children to love and honor their 
parents, issued no commandment to parents to love 
their children, so impossible seemed it to him who 
so loved his Son, that parental tenderness could be 
wanting. It is the first great instinct of nature, 
Master Downing,—the holiest and best. Think 
twice, therefore, before you ou the tie.”’ 

Satisfied that these high-sounding words would 
sink deep into the bewildered spirit he had been 
endeavoring to mislead, the new master of the 
Hall, when he saw the study door close upon his 
vietim, replaced the precious documents which had 
served as implements to his malice, in their former 
safe-keeping, with a chuckle of exultation and glare 
of triumphant scorn, such as used to irradiate the 
features of Edmund Kean after his subjugation of 
the “ gentle Lady Anne.” 

He foresaw that his purpose was accomplished. 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Sil ne fallait que s'abandonner en toute liberté aux 
instincts de son cceur, pour revenir ensuite & son devoir et 
retrouver intacts tous les biens , a perdus, cela se- 
rait trop simple et trop facile.”—Jutes Janin. 


The break of day that succeeded this stormy 
interview, was one of those soft, misty, autumnal 
mornings, when nature, like other decaying beau- 
ties, appears to cover her face with a veil to conceal 
ita infirmity of feature. 

Creeping mists obscured the lowlands; and the 
acclivities of Warling-wood, deeply tinged with 
their autumnal hue, could only be perceived at 
intervals as the wreaths of passed onward 
aleng the valley. So still was he quiet landscape, 
that you seemed to hear the dropping of 
yellow leaf that fell death-stricken to the ; 
Only the Hams and their alder-bushes retained the 
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dank, dark unnatural verdure, produced by the 
overflowings of the little stream. 

Before the leaden sky was more than half 
enlightened, the poor old clerk had already issued 
from his cottage ; his heavy spirit in sad accordance 
with the depressing closeness of the weather. 
With his spade upon his shoulder, as if for the 
garden work which for some time past he had 
resumed sufficiently to supply himself with the 
necessaries of the life, though never for the pride 
and pleasure of former years, he reached the wicket 
gate opening to the lane. 

Pausing there a moment, he looked to the right 
and left, as if to ascertain that no eye was upon 
him, ere he closed it after him and proceeded with 
steps more hurried than his usual drooping pace, 
towards the bottom of the lane; where the muddy 
ooze gradually terminated in a sprinkling of ver- 
duré deepening into the n margin of the 
stream. Poor old man!—His foot was on the 
Hams again; on the Hams from which, for more 
than five years past, he had refrained as from a 
place of torment. 

Flapping his faded straw hat still lower over his 
eyes, and looking neither hither nor thither, he 
took his way along the path towards F ; at 
that season of the year so spongy with the rise of 
the waters, that every print of his heavy foot 
seemed to sink into the soil. He perceived it not, 
however. His downcast looks were bent upon the 
grassy way before him; and even that he saw not, 
for the mist before his eyes. He did not so much 
as hear the rippling of the stream, where, at a 
turn of its channel, the gravel thrown up by the 
trout formed a sort of dam, against which the 
waters chafed and murmured. His senses were 
—r absorbed in the inward workings of his 
soul. ; 

On reaching an alder bush, somewhat larger 
than the rest, at the foot of which lay a white 
stone, placed there perhaps as a mark, the old 
man paused sutidenly, raised his hat from his fore- 
head, wiped the cold moisture from his brow ; and 
having stared wistfully round, to assure himself 
that, though the morning had now fully dawned, 
he was still in solitary ion of the valley, he 
turned suddenly to the left; and, putting aside the 
underwood fringing like a natural boundary the 
abrupt rise of Warling-wood, pushed upwards 
along a run, or pathway, so overgrown and entan- 
gled that, even though the leaves had partially 
fallen from the trees, the person ascending to the 
ridge of the hill by that narrow way, was undiscov- 
erable from the level below. 

Some fifty or sixty feet above the Hams, along 
the slanting ascent, ran a ledge a few feet wide, 
produced either by a landslip, or, according to the 
often mumbled assertion of poor Sir Clement, by 
the remains of an old Roman military road ; an 
antiquarian crotchet that signified little, since the 
lapse of centuries had covered it with underwood 
like the rest, so as to render the track undiscerni- 
ble, unless when groping on the spot. 

Thither it was, however, that the old clerk was 
wending his way. Had he been questioned con- 

ing his business there, his answer would have 
been, that he came to dig up, for transplantation to 
his garden, a few roots of the wild lilies that grew 
abundantly near the spot. But constant reference 
to the fragment of a letter which he took from his 
pocket, on which seemed traced a plan or map, 
indicated some ulterior object. __ 

As he wound his way upwards with the spade 
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resting on his shoulder, the oppressive mistiness of 
the atnosphere, warm with exhalations of the 
teeming earth and the decaying vegetation on its 
surface, compelled him to rest himself for a mo- 
ment. Or perhaps he paused only to ascertain 
that the rustlings he heard around him, though not 
a breath was stirring, were produced only by the 
flitting of the birds among the sharp, glossy leaves 
of the underwood of Spanish chestnut; as they 
flew, piping to each other, from bush to bush, in 
the sweet melancholy whistle that sounds like a sad 
farewell to the declining year. 

After a moment’s breathing-time, the poor old 
man resumed his way. But just as he attained 
the spot he was desirous to reach, again he stopped 
suddenly ; and this time, with heaving breast and 
distended eyes. Horror overcame his mind on dis- 
cerning through the mist, and at the very juncture 
recently pointed out by a letter from New York, 
the figure of a person engaged in the very office he 
was come to perform. 

The bushy copsewood interposed like a screen 
between them. The hazy atmosphere perplexed 
his at all times imperfect vision. But as well as 
he could satisfy himself, a white figure was stoop- 
ing over a cavity that might have served for an 
infant's grave, on the very spot where he knew the 
clothes of his unhappy son to have been deposited. 

Nothing doubting that the visitation was super- 
natural—an apparition indicatory—(which !)—of 
divine wrath or divine protection, the hair stood up 
on the old man’s head, and he was about to fall on 
his knees in reverence; when, lo! startled by his 
movements, the figure hitherto stooping, stood 
upright; and he beheld one whom he instantly 
recognized as Esther Harman, his niece. 

Still, his mind was so perturbed, his recollections 
of the girl whom he had beheld but twice or thrice 
since po grew to woman’s estate, were so faint— 
and above all, the wasted shadowy creature before 
him bore such slight affinity to the well-conditioned 
maiden so loved of Luke, and, unhappily, so loved 
also of his brother—that poor Downing might be 
forgiven if, for a moment, he fondly imagined that 
he beheld the disembodied spirit of his sister’s 
daughter ; who, being in service in another coun- 
ty, had perhaps died, and returned after death to 
haunt the spot so fatal to her earthly happiness. 

But poor Esther possessed a far clearer mind 
than her uncle. No sooner did she catch a glimpse 
of him striving against the branches of the copse, 
than she understood at once his purpose there, and 
his terror Jest that purpose should be discovered. 

“Uncle !’’ said she, advancing hastily towards 
him, ‘‘ we have not a minute to lose. People will 
be about, uncle, and neither of us must be seen 
here. The shreds that remain of what you came 
to destroy, are already under ground. I was fill- 
ing in the earth over them. Help me, uncle, help 
me. When quite covered in, I will replace the 
moss and sticks over the place exactly as I found 
them.”’ 

But to excite the same apt promptitude in the 
old man, with which the danger of him she loved 
had my her own gentle nature, was not so 
easy. Poor Downing kept gazing on her, bewil- 
Sen eneling her hand in res Oe 
remember—or perhaps trying to forget. 

“ Lose no time, oor to” persisted the 
girl, snatching away her hand, and taking from the 
trembling hold of the old man the he was 
now scarcely capable of usi 


is it you are going todot I came here to dig u 
roots for my garden,”’ said he, at length, in te 
manifest confusion of mind, that, without further 
hesitation, she addressed herself anew to her task, 
and using the sharp, narrow garden-spade of her 
uncle in place of her clumsy hoe with which, as 
the only instrument at her disposal, she had scraped 
rather than dug her way into the fibrous earth, 
fortunately softened by the October rains, the 
cavity was now speedily filled in again. The 
moisture fell from her brow as she worked. But 
when the earth was carefully levelled, she spread 
over it the moss and decayed leaves and broken 
twigs, with the art or instinct of a bird constructing 
a nest for its young. 

** You would not notice the spot now, would 
you, uncle?’’ said she, pausing a moment, with 
tearful eyes and cheeks crimsoned by exertion, to 
survey her work. Then finding his face over- 
spread by a vacant and idiotic smile, she took him 
by the arm to lead him away from the place. 

** Stay a moment !’’ said she, stopping suddenly 
as they were hurrying down to the oon through 
the crashing branches. And though her arms 
ached with a pain beyond weariness, from her 
previous labors, she put her foot once more to the 
spade, and dug up several knots of lily roots, by 
way of pretext for their presence there in case of 
any encounter. 

Not a word, however, eseaped her lips. She 
resolved to defer to some future moment, when he 
was more himself, her explanations to her uncle. 

With the spade and hoe hung over his shoulder, 
and his neice by his side, bearing a few clumps of 
lily roots, secured with moss and osier withys, he 
was now tottering mechanically along the water- 
side back to the cottage ; absorbed in vague bewil- 
derment of mind, in which predominated terrible 
reminiscences of the past, such as seemed to tinge 
with blood the green herbage under his feet, as 
when, after long gazing at the sun, crimson spots 
appear to arise on every object that meets our eyes. 

n utter silence they traversed the Hams. 
Worlds of thought and emotion struggled in the 
minds of both, so that talk was impossible ; and 
without obstruction, they attained the spot where 
the oozings of the lane, Seceiainn themselves into 
the stream, for a moment defiled its fair margin. 

Gladly did they turn into the causeway where 
their presence would excite no surprise ; <nd there 
it was that Esther Harman found courage to 
8 ; 

“T was ing to visit you this morning, 
uncle,’’ said she, in a broken voice, ‘‘ even if we 
had not met in Warling-wood. I wanted to see 
_ I wanted to tell you that I had heard from 

im. A ship letter. He is well. It was a bint 
from Aim that urged me to the duty you found me 
executing.” 

“ Bide a bit, lass,’’ muttered the old man, open- 
ing the wicket, leading into his garden, *‘ bide a 
bit, till you are safe under my own roof, Esther, 
before you talk of such things.” 

Before they reached the cottage, Jolin Downing 
flung aside into the bushes, as if weary of their 
weight, the tools he had been carrying. But it 
was only at the door-sill that Esther deposited the 
lily roots she had mechanically brought back with 


poor | her all the way to Hartington. 


Her uncle was the first to enter the house, 
which, according to the custom of that primitive 
village, was on the latch; and the exelama- 





“ What do you want ith me, Hetty? What 


tion of horror-struck surprise with whieh he 
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started back on the threshold, prepared her for 
some unusual circumstance. 

On ing him into the kitehen, the first 
object that met her eyes was a hard-featured, 
middle-aged stranger, attired in the deepest mourn- 
ing, who seemed so thoroughly at home, that poor 
Esther’s ainazement was almost as great as that of 
her uncle. Of Sir Mark Colston, she had never 
even heard. But the external appearance of this 
early visiter seemed to indicate that he was a cler- 
gyman. Since she last visited Hartington, Mr. 
Wigswell had probably been gathered to his pre- 


decessors, and was replaced by the harsh-looking | H 


individual before her. He did not keep her long in 
suspense. 

‘“ We are both of us early risers, it appears, 
Master Downing,’’ said he, ‘‘ like most people who 
have aught stirring in their heads or hearts to 
lighten their slumber. To-day, it seems, you have 
been beforehand with me.”’ 

**T went out betimes to meet my niece,’ said 
the clerk, who, by the very shock of finding his 
enemy thus established under his roof, had re- 
covered his self-possession. And Esther, judging 
from this evasive reply on the part of a man so 
upright as her uncle, that the stranger was one to 
whom he was forced to defer, and whose knowl- 
edge of his real errand would be injurious, took 
her cue from his reserve, and prepared to answer 
whatever question might be slecand her by the 
individual who was staring her out of countenance 
with little ceremony or decency. 

But Sir Mark Colston was no asker of questions. 
He was of the order of spirits who are accustomed 
to give the law, rather than receive it. 

**T came hither, Master Downing,”’ said he, 
after a momentary pause, during which Esther 
would have retired and left them together, but for 
a sign from her uncle—‘* I came hither to inform 
you of what escaped my memory last night, that 
the New York packet sails on Saturday pext; and 
that, before that time, your mind must be fully 


le up.”’ 
“ fore that time, sir, I will wait u 
was the reply of the old man, whose feelings were 


you,” 


still deeply moved by his recent ex 
the meanwhile, I do not well see w 
say to each other.” 

** Less, certainly, than of each other!’’ retorted 
his visitor ; adding, more forbearingly, after obtain- 
ing @ more perfect view of the sweet face of Esther 
Hlarman by the removal of her bonnet, “ but on 
whatever other points we may disagree, Master 
Downing, there is surely no reason why, as Jand- 
lord and tenant, we should live on ungracious 
terms.”’ 

** You are mistaken, sir. Iam an independent 
man. This cottage is copyhold. This cottage 
and the four nearest it are built on what was once 
church land, and pay a pepper-corn rent to the 
rector. Mo, no, I have nothing to do with the 
Colston family—nothing to do with the Hartington 
property.”’ 

** Then I am a less lucky man than I thought 
myself,’’ retorted Sir Mark, with another admiring 
glance towards Esther. ‘I was in hopes that the 
visitor you had risen so early this morning to wel- 
covne, was at least going to reside under a roof that 
called me master.” 

Even this sally obtained not a civil word in reply 
from old Downing, who, weary as he was, kept 
sturdily afoot, rather than afford a pretext to his 
tormenter for resuming the seat from which, at 


ition. ‘In 
we have to 
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their entrance, he had risen with the spontaneous 
deference paid by even the coarsest natures to the 
presence of youth and beauty. 

‘*] should have spared myself the walk from the 
Hall, had I been aware that I was not likely to 
find you alone,’’ continued the baronet, perceiving 
that there existed no tendency to accommodation on 
the part of one whom it was so essential to concili- 
ate. He even judged it better to expedite his 
departure, lest the old clerk should be incited to an 
open rupture in presence of his niece; and mortify- 
ing enough it was to the man at the head of the 
artington estates, that not a single point of 
advantage presented itself by which he could 
impress the people before him with a sense of his 
superiority. 

** Aha!” cried he, however, in an exulting voice, 
the moment he reached the threshold, and saw the 
lily roots lying beside the door. ‘‘ You have been 
to Warling-wood this morning? A strange spot, 
Master Downing,’’ continued he, fixing his eyes 
significantly on the instantaneously blanched face 
of the old clerk, ‘‘ a strange spot, surely, for you 
to select for your horticultural experiments! Were 
these roots taken, pray, frora the spot where——”’ 

‘They were dug up by me, sir, to place in 
my uncle’s garden,’ interposed Esther, coming 
promptly to the assistance of her uncle. ‘“ 1 am 
fond of flowers, sir—very fond—as fond as je 
s,”’ 

«In that case,’’ rejoined Sir Mark, touching his 
hat slightly, in token of léave-taking, ‘‘ you must 
come and visit the garden at the Hall. The flowers 
and plants ¢here are quite as much at your disposal, 
and I trust a little freer from melancholy association 
than the weeds you have been at the trouble of 
transplanting from a spot, to say the least of it, so 
unlucky as Warling-wood.”’ 

“Shut” the door, Hetty!’’ cried the old man, 
tottering back into the cottage and sinking upon 
the settle, the moment his guest disappeared 
through the garden-gate into the lane. ‘* Shut it 
after him, lest he should be tempted to return. 
Shut it, child, and bolt it!’’ continued he, with 
almost hysterical violence. And Esther could 
appreciate the restraint her uncle must have been 
exercising over himself in the stranger’s presence, 
from the violence with which his emotions now 
burst forth. 

Heavy sobs, broken by incoherent ejaculations, 

his heaving breast. 

‘The wretch—the — ae tere a 
to speak disrespectfully of my poor boy!—/le to 
triumph over Luke!—He to threaten!—He to 
exult! And to be obliged to listen to him, Fsther, 
and stand by without an angry word between my 
lips, while he was darting h.s looks into yours, and 
taking the measure of your shape with his hateful 
eyes. What would your cousin have said, Hetty, 
could he have seen him!—and J said nothing! J 
uttered never a word! Like a poor, convicted 
wretch I sat by, prepared to meet with submission 
whatever insult he might be pleased to offer to me 
and mine !”” 

“* Do not distress yourself in this way, uncle,” 

the poor girl. ‘The gentleman, whoever 
may be, spoke you fairly, and seemed to mean 
you no harm.” 

‘* Means me no harm!’’ muttered poor Downing, 
with a look. 

“P who have undergone much trouble, get 
to look upon everybody as an enemy,’’ persisted 
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“If you were acting this morning, my dear child, 
under orders from your poor cousin Luke,”’ rejoined 
the old man, ‘‘ you cannot but be aware that his 
anxiety of late has arisen from the threatenings 
of a man who is bent upon bringing him to jus- 
: ” 


“Bringing him to justice’? interrupted Esther 
Harman, turning as pale as death. ‘* No, uncle! 
I knew nothing of the kind; I guessed nothing of 
the kind. Since the poor fellow landed in America, 
he has written to me from time to time, telling me 
only that he was well and thriving ; but never why 
he had quitted England, or whether he ever intended 
to return to it again. At first, indeed, I offered to 
join him, as soon as the labor of my own hands 
afforded me means for the voyage. For then | 
fancied him poor, and that my assistance and pres- 
ence might be a comfort to him. But as soon as 
I found how much you had done for my cousin, and 
how greatly he was prospering, I ceased to make 
further plans or further offers, fancying that, after 
all, his trip to America had been a mere speculation 
—an affair of money-making, the unlooked-for suc- 
cess of which had perhaps made him look above 
weer ing forget me—perhaps forget himself.” 

** Poor fellow! poor ke!’ murmured his 
father, in scarcely audible aceents. 

** And so I took what comfort I could, uncle, and 
determined to trouble him no more,’’ added poor 
Esther, in a still more desponding voice ; “‘ though, 
in spite of all I could do, he was still uppermost in 
my thoughts—that is, he was a// my thoughts— 
all my object—all my very life—he has been, 
God knows, ever since we were children together, 
threading daisies on the Norcroft meadows. I 
worked the less hard, indeed, from the time I knew 
it was all of no use ; and that, hoard what earnings 
I might, they were never to take me to him! But 
2 short while ago, there came a letter by post, not 
like the rest, sad, and short, and cold, but like a 
leave-taking letter, telling all—al/ that is in the 
heart, because there is no further use in conceal- 
ment. In that letter, uncle, he explained why he 
had never asked me to join him, why he had ceased 
to remind me of my promise to be his wife ; because, 
prosper as he might a great peril was always sus- 
pended over him; and that never, never would he 
expose me to the shame which might at any moment 
overtake him and darken his remaining days.” 

“ Ay, at any moment—at any moment!"’ mut- 
tered the unhappy old man. 

‘He even told me the cause of all this trouble, 
unele,”’ added Esther, in a faint voice, “and very 
terrible was it to me to learn for truth what I had 
so often guessed and guessed till my heart ached 
again. But from all he said of his feelings and his 
reasons for abstaining from making me his wife, I 
determined instantly to set out for America, and 
join him. The money I first collected is still 
untouched. For though I had given up all thoughts 
of the voyage, [ should have taken shame to my- 
self to have used a shilling of it for any other pur- 

” 


tam Poor girl !—good girl!’ moaned the father of 


e. 

** And next week, uncle, I shall embark at Liver- 

You will not betray me to my brother? 

0, no, you will not betray me. Since my poor 
mother’s death, I have not held myself accountable 
for my doings to any at Norcroft; where I was 
foreed to hear my cousin spoken of in terms that 
made my blood freeze in my veins.”’ 

** You are going—you, a young and delicate girl, 
CXXKVII. LIVING AGE. VOL. XI. 38 





are literally going to join him in Americat”’ fal- 
tered the astonished clerk. 

‘“* Since it was humbleness and not pride which 
made him forbear to ask me,’’ added Esther in a 
lower voice, ‘“‘why should I hesitatet From 
something in his letter, however, a fear he expressed 
that you might have wanted courage to-execute a 
grevious commission with which he had charged 
you, I thought it better, before I sailed from Eng- 
land forever, to visit this place, to visit Warling- 
wood. From the way in which you found me 
occupied this morning, you can understand my pur- 
poe It is fulfilled. Thank God, it is fulfilled. 

hank God, I had strength of heart to seek out that 
horrible place. For it was not too late, uncle. It 
was necessary that one of us should reach the spot. 
And now that my task is done, I can go in peace. 
Unless, (since you say that the man who was here, 
just now, is the bitter enemy of Luke,) unless the 
sight of the lilies should have awakened his suspi- 
cions—all is now safe.” 

‘“* Esther!’ said old Downing, removing his 
trembling hand from before his face and placing it 
in that of his niece. ‘ Esther, you are a good 
girl—a good and faithful girl! You must take 
me with you. If I can mannage to quit this place 
by stealth, so as to meet you at Bristol a 

*“You can—you can!” interrupted his niece, 
anticipating with joy what was to follow. 

“In that case, my poor child, | will go with yeu 
to America.”’ 








CHAPTER XI. 
This warld’s wealth, when I think on 
Its pride and a’ the lave o't, 
Fie, fie, on silly coward man, 
That he should be the slave ot. 
Oh! why should fate such pleasure take 
Life's dearest bands untwining, 
Or why sae sweet a flower as love 
Depend on Fortune’s shining ! Burns. 


Wuite these painful scenes were passing in the 
quiet village of ovtinaten, the amiable family so 
singularly frustrated in their expectatious of inherit- 
ance, were nearly as much to be pitied as Esther 
and her uncle. 

The first, if not the only care of the two girls, 
was their mother. At her age, the sudden loss of 
nearly two thirds of her income was a loss indeed. 
The prudence of Mrs. Colston’s habits of life dur- 
ing the first years of her widowhood, afforded 
sufficient proof that the splendors of affluence were 
not essential to her happiness. But the indulgences 
of the last ten had now become habitual ; and hard 
indeed was it to be forced to reduce her establish- 
ment, diseard her attached servants, renounce her 
comfortable abode, and the carriage which her 
increasing infirmities rendered almost a necessary 
of life. To secure all these enjoyments to their 
kind mother by a proper settlement, the girls had 
kept single during their uncle’s lifetime ; and now, 
it was impossible not to regret their over-solicitude. 
For in the event of the marriage of either, Sir 
Clement would unquestionably have bestowed a 
dowery such as might have afforded some compea- 
sation for the eventual loss of the estate. 

On every side, their prospects were gloomy. 
The comfort of their mother’s declining years was 
destroyed ; nor would either of them listen to the 
generous eagerness with which a home was offered 
to her both by Colonel Larpent, and Sir Henry 
Fletcher. 





“Remember the fable of the old man and the 
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bundle of sticks,’ said Cecilia, when the latter 
pleaded for the immediate fulfilment of their engage- 
ment. ‘To strengthen each other, we must 
remain together. Poor mamma must not be 
deserted in her change of fortunes by the children 
to whom she has devoted her life.”’ 

“* Do I ask you to desert her?’ was the earnest 
rejoinder. ‘No, no! I would not have you lose 
sight of her, dearest Cissy, for a single day. You 
must persuade her and Sophia to reside with us. 
‘There is room enough for you all, in my rambling 
old barrack of a house at Newtown Fletcher. I can- 
not, indeed, pretend to lodge Mrs. Colston so well, 
or make her so comfortable, as she has been in her 
charming house in Bruton Street. But she is sure 
of the rough and ready hospitality of an Irish 
hearth; and, while you rule over both, my own 
dearest, as their lady and mistress, I cannot fancy 
that the old lady will be very unhappy under my 
roof. Besides, she will enjoy what you and yours 
seem to prize beyond many a more brilliant privilege 
—the power of doing good. My people and place 
have been sadly neglected, Cissy. I shall not be 
able to spare you to leok after them half so much as 
they require; and it would be indeed an act of 
oy | were Mrs. Colston and Sophia to super- 
intend the schools I am building, and carry out a 
hundredth part of the plans you had formed for 
ne i 

Cecilia Colston was gratified, but not convinced. 
At her mother’s time of life, it was essential that 
she should be independent; and both daughters 
fully coincided in her project of retiring to the coun- 
try, after diSposing of the lease and furniture of her 
London house. 

But when the moment came for quitting it, all 
three appeared to feel, for the first time, the hard- 
ness of the fate that had befallen them. Not a 
room in the house, scarcely an article of furniture, 
but was endeared to the girls by association with 
some moment or incident of their happy courtships. 
Tt was not the good taste and ps ae of the 
establishment, (which had so readily secured a 
tenant eager to purchase everything as it stood,) 
that moved their regret. But there was something 
of desecration in leaving to the enjoyment of stran- 
gers, those pleasant Licstelh-edetee where their 


young lives had — so happily ; and where each 


in suecession had found her girlish happiness com- 
pleted, by a declaration of attachment from the man 
she loved. 

A small cottage residence on the border of Hert- 
fordshire, had been engaged by Mrs. Colston, till a 
complete settlement was effected in their affairs. 
For, though neither Aldridge nor Mr. Boscawen, 
her London lawyer, afforded much encouragement 
to commence the amicable suit suggested in the 


first instance, the cost of which would be a heavy | 


burthen on her reduced income, Colonel Larpent 
saw things with more sanguine eyes. On two 
points he was firm as a rock ; viz., his determination 
to overcome Miss Colston’s disinterested scruples 
about becoming his wife, and his advice to resist to 
the utmost the pretensions of one, who, with the 
perspicacity of a shrewd mind and honest heart, he 
had never doubted to be an impostor. 

«Tn offering to Mrs. Colston the means of carry- 
ing on the suit,”’ said he to Sophia, after endeavor- 
ing to stimulate anew the courage of the family, ‘‘T 
am incurring no risk; so do not, I entreat, renew 
your praises of my generosity. On the contrary, I 
am merely securing a noble fortune to my wife. 
For my wife you are, and must be! With your 
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equitable principles, you cannot act so unfairl 

me as withdraw your plighted word, merely bec 
your mother is forced for a time to reduce her 
establishment.’’ 

“You must make allowance for our being at 
present a little stunned by the blow that has befallen 
us,” replied Sophia. ‘“‘ It requires something more 
than pone I to enable one to meet with com- 
posure so sudden an overturn of all the projects of 
one’s life. For years past, all our thought has 
been what we were to do for mamma on tle death 
of Sir Clement, and how her comfort and happiness 
were to be best secured. Not one of the old ser- 
vants but had a pension in pros And to see all 
this suddenly extinguished! ‘To feel that, instead 
of being able to assist her, and reward the others, 
we are about to become a burthen to her!" 

** That, at least, is your own fault,’’ interrupted 
the colonel. ‘‘ You well know how eagerly both 
Cecilia and yourself are waited for in homes of 
your own!”’ 

‘And would my wounded pride be soothed, 
think you, by becoming a burthen on you?”’ cried 
Sophia, with a vivid blush ; ‘* on you, dear Charles, 
who have already three children to provide for.”’ 

* Ah, there it is!’’ cried the blunt soldier. 
** Half the misery of the business, if not the whole, 
is a case of wounded pride. Matters might have 
been a thousand times worse. Mrs. Colston, with 
nearly a thousand a year, has surely enough for the 
common comforts of life. Yourself and your sister 
carry with you into the families into which you are 
about to marry, (yes, dearest, in spite of all your 
remonstrances and denials, 1 say again, about to 
marry,) the endowments of youth, beauty, virtue, 
talent, and family connexion. Nothing wanting, 
you see, but money; which, when you fancied it 
your own, you prized so lightly, that you have 
taught me to measure its value as you then did. If 
you continue to dwell thus bitterly on your loss, I 
shall, in fact, begin to fancy your former high- 
mindedness assumed.”’ 

These suggestions tended to brighten with a 
smile the dejected countenance of Sophia. But 
they did not blind her to the fact, that to bestow 
her hand on the noble-minded soldier, would be a 
serious injury to his children ; and she persisted so 
bravely in her refusal, that, unwilling to mistrust 
the steadfastness of her affection, Colonel Larpent 
began to attribute her resolution to a conviction that, 
at some future time, her fortune would be restored 
to her, and all her former projects realized. If such 
the cause of her hesitation, it was his own fault; 
for it was he who had inspired her with faith in the 
tenability of her claims. 

In the vague hope of being able to destroy the 
work of his hands, he hurried to consult Mr. 
Boscawen, the family lawyer, to whom the care of 
their interests was intrusted ; and eagerly endeav- 
ored to enlist his advice inst the commence- 
ment of the amicable suit he had hitherto so warmly 
advocated. 

The prim solicitor looked a little surprised at a 
change so sudden. But having seen Colonel Lar- 
pent in company with his fair clients throughout the 
interviews to which their extraordinary dilemma had 
given rise, and concluded him to be one of their 
nearest relations, he did not hesitate to confide to 
him the exact state of the case. 

“* Some weeks have occurred,’’ said he, “ since 
T had any communication on the subject from the 
Miss Colstons ; and I am consequently in hopes that 
the propositions which T was then employed to trans- 
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mit to em vn the means of altering their views 
concerning the lawsuit.’’ 

An exclamation of ‘“ propositions,’’ was with 
some difficulty repressed on the lips of the blunt 
soldier ; for nothing of the kind had been confided 
to him by Mrs. Colston or her daughters; and he 
was unwilling that Boscawen (whom he supposed 
to be apprized of the terms on which he stood in the 
family,) should suppose that reserves, in matters of 

uuiary interest, existed between himself and 

phia. 

** Little as 1 foresaw such a compromise at the 
commencement of this untoward affair,’’ resumed 
the lawyer, ‘‘ I cannot but admit that the marriage 
proposed by Sir Mark, affords the only probable 
chance of securing any share or portion of the Col- 
ston estates to the daughters of the late colonel. 
Peace-making is not exactly the office of my profes- 
sion,”’’ continued he with a grim smile; ‘‘ nor am 
I inclined to lose the thousands which such proceed- 
ings as those suggested by yourself to the ous 
ladies, would have put into my pocket. Still, sir, 
candor forces me to admit that nothing can be more 
liberal than the intentions entertained by Sir Mark. 
In the event of Miss Colston’s acceptance of his 
hand, he bestows a marriage-portion of thirty thou- 
sand pounds on her sister; and on the old lady, an 
annuity of five hundred per annuum. Admit that 
nothing can be handsomer. I doubt, indeed, 
whether the late Sir Clement would in his lifetime 
have done as much.”’ 

** Nothing, indeed, can be handsomer,’’ mechan- 
ically repeated his astounded auditor. ‘* And, as 
you observe, a lawsuit under such circumstances is 
out of the question.”’ 

[e secareely knew what he was saying. He 
searcely knew in what manner he made his exit out 
of the chamber of Boscawen and Hatch, and with 
his lat over his eyes, stumbled down the worn and 
dirty stone staircase leading from their dreary den 
to Lincoln's Inn fields. ‘The amazement which had 
fallen on the mind of Sophia oa Sir Mark Colston’s 
sudden inbreak at Hartington Hall, was in fact 
scarcely more bewildering than that of poor Larpent, 
as he jumped into the first hackney coach that pre- 
sented itself, conscious that his perturbation of mind 
readered him no object for the streets. 

To be forced to resign her, after three years of 
unqualified love and confidence—resign her, at a 
moment when he had fancied her more than ever 
his own ;—when he had fancied his affection a neces- 
sary and a sufficient consolation for her loss of for- 
tane! And above all, to resign her with contempt 
and .leathing in his heart! 

His whole view of human nature was changed. 
If the noble-minded Sophia Colston had succumbed 
to pecuniary temptation, who was to stand upright? 
If the candid Sophia Colston had stooped to deceive 
by false pretences the man who so implicitly trusted 
to her, what woman was henceforward to be 
believed? So plausibly, too, as she had disguised 
her flagitious intentions, under a pretence of gener- 
ous consideration for his imerests! So speciously 
as the whole family had hurried their departure for 
the country, in order to be out of the way of remon- 
strance or reproach, on the public announcement of 
their wretched compromise with the man they had 
proclaimed an impostor and swindler ! 

No wonder the distracted man rushed home for 
the solitary indulgence of his indignation. At Col. 
Larpent’s age, for he was on the verge of forty, and 
more than one silvery thread was intermingled with 
his rich brown hair, the affections of the heart 





are neither lightly bestowed, nor easily resumed. 

is passion was not the impetuous but transitory 
passion of a boy. His love for Sophia was all the 
stronger for reverence by which it was sobered ; 
like a lamp that burns brightest and longest, when 
the flame is not allowed to rise too high.—And 
forced to abjure not only all hope of making her his 
wife, but all power of remembering her with affec- 
tion, his future life became a blank. His children 
—the children she had adopted as her own—the 
children whom he had ceased to consider motherless 
since she had called them hers, came running to 
meet him; and as he looked at their bright eyes 
and thoughtless smiles, and reflected how grievous 
a change had been wrought in their destinies, he 
was forced to lift the youngest little girl in his arms, 
and conceal his face amid her flowing eurls, that his 
gathering tears might fall unnoticed. What was 
to become of them? What was to become of him? 

Winter having been absorbed by the negotiations 
between the two branches of the Colston family, the 
spring was already come, to afford a fair pretext, 
where pretext was wanting, for removal from town ; 
and Colonel Larpent, who was leading a London 
life, only to favor his daily visits to Bruton Street, 
felt that it would be impossible to remain there after 
a shock which had rendered him a second time as 
much a widower as the loss of his amiable wife 
four years before. He must instantly leave town— 
he must instantly leave England. There was not 
a spot in the kingdom sufficiently far from Aer to 
enable him to breathe in peace. 

As to these three little helpless creatures, whose 
buoyant spirits would be insupportable, he would 
leave them at the rectory with their grandmother. 
From the moment of her daughter's death, indeed, 
Mrs. Wigswell would fain have adopted them ; 
and never were the old people so happy as when 
they could get their grankelildren into the country 
for a long visit. 

The following morning, therefore, he escorted 
them, under the care of their faithful old nurse, to 
Hartington. It was necessary he should explain to 
the fond grandmother, by whom his preference for 
Sophia had been first encouraged, that all engage- 
ment between them was at an end; and, a little to 
his indignation, the old lady, who had measured the 
merit of his future wife a little too much by the 
weight of her strong box, attributing his change of 
purpose to prudential motives, warmly seconded his 
project of going abroad. 

“ His being out of the way at such a time would 
get over a thousand little unpleasantnesses. Since 
he had been so wise as to consider his children’s 
pros before his own inclinations, Miss Colston 
would no doubt follow his example during his ab- 
sence, and make a comfortable settlement for life.’’ 

Colonel Larpent turned away with a sickening 
heart. Old and young were against him. No one 
saw cause for regret or blame in a decision by which 
Ais happiness was marred for life. 

He almost regretted that he had not sent down 
the children to Hartington with their nurse, unac- 
companied. But he had wanted to see the place 
again, before he quitted England. It was very dear 
to him, very sacred. There were deposited the 
remains of that lost Eliza who, on her deathbed, 
had recommended him to renew, at some future 
time, for the sake of his infants, the happy domes- 
tie life they had enjoyed together. And there had 
commenced his perception of the excellence of the 
high-minded girl, who had at length consented to 
become his wife. 
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were on a visit to Sir Clement; nor was there a 
spot in the fine old park, or a drive in the adjacent 
woods, but was hallowed by recollections of Sophia. 
Often and often had they strolled together into| h 
the village, devising plans of future oaks 
how the cheerful was to be 
horse-pond emban the lane ” and 
drained ; and sehool-houses and alee houses erected 
on the site of the sa the Black Lion. 
And while the colonel examined with the eye of a 
practised engineer the capabilities of the lane and 


the Hams, more than once neste paused at old 
Downing’s cottage, on — of begging one of 
his choice carnations ; teality, to wa 


fow kindly words on the old man, whose fam- 
ily misfortunes rendered him an object of compassion 
at the Hail. 

Very grievous was it to revolve these recollec- 
tions in his mind, now that he was visiting Harting- 
ton without one cheering mee. Spring was bud- 
ding from every bough. The orchards were white 
with blossoms, the hedges fragrant with violets, the 
gaudy flowers ‘of the crown imperial flaunting in the 
cottage gardens, the meadows clothed with the 
emerald green of their first verdure. Everything 
was sweet, and gay, and vivid. The young leaves 
of the lime trees on the green already quivered in 
the breeze. The beauty of the year was expanding 
in every point of the landscape. 

As soon as the good rector had sunk into his 

ening doze, and his lady retired to install her 
qieiaiiten in their nursery, Colonel Larpent 
accordingly sauntered out into the village, to pause 
at every well-remembered spot consecrated by mem- 
eries of the past. 

After pausing in the church-yard to peruse, as 
if for the first time, the marble tablet inserted in the 
old sandstone wall of the church, ‘‘ Sacred to the 
memory of Eliza, the beloved wife of Lieutenant 
Colonel Larpent of the 5th Dragoon Guards,’’ and 
containing a just tribute to her virtues—he turned 
with a swelling heart into the narrow gravel path 
leading to the lane ; secretly reproaching himself 
for having too well obeyed her injunctions; fancy- 
ing, perhaps, his present misery a penalty of his 
faithlessness to the dead. 

With his eyelids swollen with unshed tears, he 
did not care to retraverse the village. Turning, 
therefore, towards the Hams, between the high 
hawthorn hedges now almost in full leaf, he was 
passing without notice old Downing s garden, full 
of the last time he had visited deb eet, on the ghem 
of begging for Sophia a flower from a far-famed 
macrophylla rose-tree, (a present broaght by Luke 
from the gardens at Ashburnham, for the 
pride and gtory of the poor old clerk,) when the 
svund of angry voices in the garden caused him to 
turn his eyes towards the cottage. 

The persons disputing together were strangers 
to him; nor, anless old Downing had died or been 
superseded in. his office during the period he was 
so deeply engrossed by the affairs of the Colston 
a could he account for their presence on the | tion 

: the man being somewhat his own senior, and 
far too showily dressed either for that age or the 
place he was visiting; while the who was 
addressing him, was attired in humble mourning, 
but of striking grace and beauty. From the color 
of her hair and character of her general appearance 
Colonel Larpent inferred that she was habitually 
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pale, and habitually reserved; and that the flush 

on her cheek, and the vivacity apparent 
in her words, were produced by some unusual mo- 
tive of excitement. 

Impossible not to connect these demonstrations 
= mame looking individual who was 

with unmeasured steps down the pathway ; 

“an young girl, with dilated e _ and 

nt; | while the Yo firm upon the threshold of the 
cottage, as if determined to guard it from intrusion. 

Had Colonel Larpent been aware of the relation 
in which she stood to his father-in-law's faithful 
servant, John Downing, he would have instantly 
stopped, and offered his services as the redresser of 
her grievances, whatever they might be. But he 
believed these people to be new comers in the vil- 
“legen with the instinctive reserve of a shy Eng- 

, averse to intruding into the affairs of stran- 
rs, hurried onwards to the Hams—leaving the 
ers—or husband and wife—or whoever or what- 

ever John Downing’s successors might be, to resume 
their quarrel at leisure. 

How little did he surmise, as he set foot on the 
velvet herbage of the Hams, and saw the water- 
weeds crested with their April bloom, waving with 
every ripple of the stream, how little did he sur- 
mise that the man whom he was secretly character- 
izing as a ‘* vulgar fellow,’ was the one on whom, 
in the course of the last four-and-twenty hours, he 
had been lavishing such a variety of still bitterer 
epithets ! 

On his return home, to share the frugal parson- 
age supper, and express his final wishes concerning 
the children, (for he was to cross the country by 
Romney to Dover at an early hour the following 
morning,) Mrs. Wigswell, who had hailed him on 
his arrival that afternoon with an exclamation that 
never did she see a man so altered in appearance in 
so shert a time, became of opinion that his evening 
walk must have done him worlds of harm—so much 
paler was he than before. 

He was beginning to feel seriously anxious con- 
cerning his health; and having furnished her with 
the address of the banker at Lausanne to whom she 
was to forward her letters, and of the man of busi- 
ness to whom she was to refer in greater emergen- 
cies, Colonel Larpent became so embarrassed by 
her questions, that he tried to divert her attention 
from himself by talking of the village and its 
changes. 

“ Yes! must admit that Sir Mark is not 
behind with his improvements,”’ rejoined the 
rector’s lady. ‘ As my husband truly says, there 
cannot be a stronger proof of his confidence in his 
right, than the readiness with which he is expend- 
ing such sums of money on the estate.’’ 

“* The roads are certainly in a very different state 
from what I left them,” replied the colonel listless| y ; 
** and I understand that the dilapidated park palings 
are to be replaced by a substantial stone wall.’ 

‘Of four miles in extent. A fine time for the 
masons!"’ rejoined Mrs. Wigswell. ‘ But there 
are workmen employed on the property in every 
direetion.”” 


“ And do you find this man a personal acquisi- 
?”* demanded her son-in-law, with painful inter- 
~y in the question. 

“ There is not, of course, the person in the three 
kingdoms who, to my husband, could replace pocr 
old Sir Clement!” was Mrs. Wigswell’s evasive 
re 

eo Sem, you see nearly as much of this Sir Mark 
as of the late baronet ?”” 
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ners and appearance ; my dear 
, and the Colston family, tnslag ential to 
make me so. For I admit that—But it is foolish 
to find fault with such trifles, where the main point 


“Tam sorry that you cannot speak more flatter- 
ingly of him,”’ persisted the colonel; ‘‘1 was in 
hopes you would have found him a pleasant neigh- 
bor.”’ 


** Nothing and no one could have made it pleas- 
ant to poor Wigswell to visit at the Hall,” replied 
the old lady. “1 don’t say, however, but that it 
might have been pleasanter than it is. 1 am afraid 
that the circumstances of Sir Mark in early life, 
gave him a taste for low company. My (7 ome 
complains that a strange set of people are alwa 
aan him. But perhaps tinge may mend. He 
talks of marrying. He seems anzious to marry. 
Sir Mark himself told me that his only motive for 
eaaying his improvements at the old place, was 
his desire that Lady Colston might find all complete 
on her arrival.’’ 

“And did he state who Lady Colston was to 
be !”’ faltered the colonel, still paler than before. 

“T asked him; for he spoke so j ly as to 
encourage the question ; and he told me, laughing 
all the while, that it was a great secret ; that I had 
seen the lady, that the match would probably startle 
me a little; but that he hoped I should prove a 
friend to his wife. I am to blame, however, for 
alluding to the subject,” said the old lady, checking 
herself; ‘for I remember he made it his earnest 
x eas that I would mention it to no living soul.”’ 

he colonel felt as if his very breath were fail- 
ing. ‘To divert Mrs. Wigswell’s observation from 
his emotion, he tried to talk of old Downing. 
“Was the old clerk released from his unhappy 
life, or had he only retired from office *”’ 

“If you were able to delay your departure for a 
day or two,” replied the old lady, ‘* you would hear 
him officiate on Sunday, as clearly and steadily as 
ever.” 

“* And who, then, is the young woman that in- 
habits his cong? He had no daughter, I think?” 
said the colonel. 

“A niece has been on a visit to him, the winter 
through, poor old man ; for it was too trying, under 
all the circumstances, to spend the long evenings 
alone. Not, however, that John Downiag seems 
much the better for Esther's visit; being more 
broken within the last three months, than by all 
his family misfortunes. One seldom sees him out 
of doors now. One seldom sees him but at church. 
He and my husband are both of them ten years 
older since the death of poor Sir Clement. One 
never knew, my dear colonel, till the poor old gen- 

was taken away, what consequence he was 
of to the happiness of all at Hartington.” 

Colonel t, anxious to retire early to rest 
that he might be up in time to cross the marshes 
towards Dover before the sailing of the Calais 
packet, was content to let the subject drop; and 





when he bestowed his last kiss and blessing on his 
sleeping children, in the twilight of the following 

ing, the other inmates of the parsonage were 
also asleep. The post-chaise was brought to the 
stable gate. Not a creature was stirring in the 
village, except the cock that was strutting and 
crowing before the Black Lion, as if chanting the 
praises of the man whose money had filled up the 
ruts and removed the standing pools from its favor 
ite beat, to create the capital road along which the 
traveller was bowling. [It was not for some days 
afterwards—it was not till the hurry, noise, and 
inconvenience of embarkation in a steam-packet, 
landing at the custom-house, passports, and com- 
missionnaires had subsided, and he found himself 
a fugitive from the native country he was beginning 
to abhor, at the tearing rate of the malle poste, that 
the singular scene in Downing’s garden occurred to 
the recollection of Colonel Larpent. 

The presence of that pleasing-looking young 
woman had been explai She was the niece 
and innate of the old clerk. She was the Esther 
Harman of whom he had previously heard mention, 
as the sweetheart of one of Downing’s unfortu- 
nate sons. But who was the man? Who was 
the coarse-looking—harsh-spoken—gaudil y-dressed 
man? the man to whom the girl my exclaimed as 
he hurried half-sullenly, and half-defyingly down 
the footpath, ‘“* You have persecuted us enough ! 
You have prevented our going to America! But 
if justice is to be had in this world, you shall not 
haunt us, in this way, like an evil spirit, to hunt 
the old man into his grave !"’ 

What could this mean? Who was the fellow 
that had excited the poor girl to such an outbreakt 
Since they were not husband and wife, (a connexion 
which the instinct of his sex seemed to have sug- 
gested as an excuse for any amount of brutality,) 
the colonel began to fear that all was not as it should 
be in Downing’s cottage. 

At length, the notion darted into his mind that 
the man he had seen under circumstances so dis- 
graceful, might perhaps be Sir Mark Colston—the 
future husband of his Sophia! 

Colonel Larpent had heard him described as coarse 
and vulgar; and though it was to be expected that 
the new proprietor of Hartington would be attired 
in a suit of sables, Sir Mark was not the man, espe- 
cially if a wooer, to concede more than the exact 
three months of mourning due to the memory of a 
kinsman. 

He now began to blame himself for not havi 
interfered between the irl and her crest fall 
en visiter; and above all, for not having more 
closely cross-questioned Mrs, Wigswell. There 
was unquestionably some mystery connected with 
the couple thus strangely brought together. 

Nothing more favorable than travel to the devel- 
opment of reverie’ Before Colonel Larpent reached 
Lausanne, he had framed so many hundred romances 
connecting together the various branches of the Col- 
ston fanily and John Downing’s cottage, that it 
was not wonderful he should think it worth while 
to despatch a private and confidential letter to his 
old acquaintance, Aldridge, the Lewes attorney, sug- 
gesting private inquiries concerning the parties. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
She lies u her pillow, 3 
And aan within her ee: 
Or wakeneth with a patient smile 
And striveth not to weep. 
Proctor. 

Meanwaute the removal of Mrs. Colston and 
her daughters to their new residence, was attended 
with fewer vexations than had been anticipated by 
any member of the family. To quit a large Lon- 
don house for a small one, is a mortifying thing. 
But to remove from London to the country, under 
any possible circumstances, creates so many novel 
interests and ensures so many refreshing enjoy- 
ments, as to affurd little leisure for regret. The 
spring was opening so deliciously, and the small 
but well-planted gardens at Langley Bank were so 
bright with lilacs, and so peopled with nightingales, 
that the two girls, who had been long weaned from 
country pleasures, could scarcely contain their de- 
light. It was such a relief to escape from the 
cross-questioning of their fashionable circle—from 
the condolences of pretended friends—from the im- 
potent advice of busy-bodies ! 

But, above all, both of them were sustained, 
throughout the changes created by their change of 
fortunes, %, the certainty of being unchangeably 
beloved. The reverse of fortune they had experi- 
enced, had stimulated rather than relaxed the court- 
ship of those to whom, in their brighter days, they 
had been a little too apt to play the tyrant; and 
both Sir Henry Fletcher and Colonel Larpent were 
to come down and visit them, the moment they felt 
sufficiently settled in their new abode. 

** Not that there is the least chance of Fletcher’s 
waiting for that,’’ whispered Cissy to her sister, as 
they were strolling together through the shrubber- 
ies, the evening after their arrival in Hertfordshire. 
“His impetuous temper will never submit to wait 
till he is summoned. We shall be sure to have him 
at Langley before anything is in its place, or we 
have a room ready to receive him. And there is 
really some excuse for a 5 scr say hurrying out of 
town in such weather. Summer has come before 
its time.” 

Sophia replied by a sober discussion of the capa- 
bilities of the cottage, and the ibility of adapt- 
ing the few favorite articles of fu 
Tetained, to their present wants. But though not 
altogether prepared to enlarge upon the lover-like 
impetuosity of Colonel Larpent, (who was ten years 
older than the affianced husband of Cecilia,) she 
felt convinced that many days would not elapse be- 
fore he also found his way into Hertfordshire. A 
little disappointed that he had not accompanied Sir 
Henry to Bruton Street, to see them off, she attrib- 
uted his absence to his better knowledge of the 
world, than his wild Irish brothey-in-law. Already 
a family man, he knew by experience the inconven- 
ience of having strangers present in the hurry of 
leaving town for a journey ; above all, of leaving, 
as they were doing, a house they were to see no 


more. 

Still, as the days on, and everything was 
arranged in their cheerful drawing-room, dining- 
room, and study, as though Langley Bank had 
known no other inmates than its present tenants, 
flowers disposed about the house, and Rover estab- 
lished on the hearth-rag with the most dogged 
sense of proprietorship, even Sophia began to 
think that Colonel Larpent, if he did not come, 
might at least write to explain the cause of his ab- 
sence. 


rniture they had | road 


For Sir Henry Fieteher was there. The joyous 
warm-hearted Fieicher was nearly as much at home 
there as Rover. He had helped to move the fur- 
niture. He had helped to place the flowers. He 
had even helped to mow the lawn. It was even 
he who had found out a corner in the drawing-room 
for Mrs. Colston’s arm-chair and work-iable, secure 
from any influx of draughts, after all the rest of 
the party had given up the point. But for him, 
they should have disbelieved the possibility of their 
little meadow and orchard affording pastutage fora 
ry al of cows, in addition to the pony which was 
to draw their mother’s pony-chaise. But for him, 
they should never have devised the partnership-ac- 
count with a neighboring farmer, for facilitating 
the transit of their letters to and from the post. 
Sir Henry had, in short, made himself not only 
useful but indispensable. An Irish education, he 
retended, had accustomed him to make shifis ; and 
claimed to be the best person in the world for 
knowing how to do without anything and everything 
it contained, so Jong as those he loved shared his 
deprivations. 
is cheerful spirits, in short, converted every 
inconvenience into an enjoyment; and before the 
expiration of a week he had so wrought upon the 
affections of the whole family, as to obtain the old 
lady’s intervention with Cecilia to relent in his 
favor. All was now settled. Before the close of 
the month, their wedding was to be quietly and 
rivately solemnized in the parish church; and 
fore the end of the summer, Mrs. Colston and 
Sophia, in spite of the delight they were already 
beginning to take in the cottage, were to join them 
at euanin Fletcher, to spend the autumn months. 
Still no Colonel ae At first his absence 
and silence were freely discussed among them; 
Mrs. Colston fearing he might be ill—Sophia, that 
some of the children were indisposed ; and the hap- 
py lovers convinced that he was busied in prepara- 
tion for the same felicity that awaited themselves. 
But as the weeks passed on, they ceased to talk of 
him, tried not to look anxious when the letter bag 
was placed upon the table, and endeavored to 
appear full of faith, when Sophia, in adverting to 
her solitary evening walks with Rover, deseribed 
them as in the opposite direction from the London 


But when alone together, Sir Henry and Cecilia 
argued over the matter without reserve ; the latter 
asserting her fears that her sister's dignified reserve 
had wounded the over-susceptible nature of the 
colonel; the former, pshawing away all allusion to 
Larpent’s sensibility, and declaring him to be a 
cold-blooded fellow. 

‘*He may not have fancied himself formally 
invited by my mother. He may perhaps feel 
affronted,’’ pleaded Cecilia, who was sincerely at- 
eres to her amiable and gentlemanly brother-in- 
aw. 

* Affrénted! hang him. Is this a moment for 
forms and ceremonies’” cried the impetuous Sir 
Henry. ‘‘ He ought either to have carried the walls 
by assault, as I did; or written to explain what 
kept him away.” 

** Depend on it he would have done so but for 
some accident—some unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing,”’ urged Cecilia. ‘‘I know him. I feel sure 
of him. There does not exist a more honorable or 
high-principled man.” 

“* Or a colder hearted.” 





‘‘No, no! Will you never believe that Fag on 
feel as they ought, because they are a little less 
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wrong-headed than yourself? Believe me, Larpent 
ee to Sophia as a man can be ; and 
you would do me a real kindness and favor by set- 
ting off to London, to ascertain what has befallen 
him.”’ 

** Set off to London! when here, by your side, 
my own dearest, I can just as readily supply the 
answer’ ‘The illness that has befallen him is sim- 
ply the malady common to his years, an ague-fit of 
prudence.”’ 

“You mean, then, that I am to prepare myself 
for finding you, ten years hence, ungrateful and un- 
principled' Quite right to shake your head! You 
would do better to hide your face. But if you ex- 
pect me to forgive your illiberality, my dear Fletch- 
er, off with you to London, and do my spiriting 
gently.” 

Sir Henry obeyed, though not very gently ; for 
he grumbled sadly at going ; and the day follow- 
ing his arrival in town, a hurried letter communi- 
cated the startling intelligence that Colonel Larpent 
had left town, that he was supposed to have even 
quitted England. His house was let for a year; 
his family removed into the country. 

The blow was borne by Sophia Colston as she 
was in the habit of bearing everything, with the 
best of sense and the best of feeling. But Cissy 
was less patient; and when Sir Henry, after two 
days’ absence, which he bemoaned as though it 
were two months, returned to the cottage, she 
seemed disposed to resent upon Aim the scandalous 
conduct of Colonel Larpent. Inthe warmth of her 
indignation in behalf of her ill-used sister, she could 
not forgive poor Fletcher for belonging to the same 
sex as the fugitive. 

“* Don’t be unjust!’’ cried he. ‘ Don’t quarrel 
with me for what is no fault of mine; or quarrel 
with Larpent for what is only Aalf a fault of his. 
Your sister broke off the match. He obeyed her 
but too implicitly. What would you have said to 
me, pray, had I resisted your orders to hurry off 
to London, when I wanted so much io remain 
here t”’ 

“Tt is cruel to Jaugh at me. The cases, Heaven 
knows, are not parallel; and you, who love So- 
nag as a sister, ought to feel as indignant as I 

‘o.”’ 

‘And cannot you see, my darling, that I am 
trying to make the best of a bad business! Were 
Ito meet Larpent again, it would cost me some 
forbexrance to abstain from knocking him down. 
But nothing should induce me to exchange 4 word 
with him again. To tell you the truth, (for how 
ean I keep back anything from you, even though 

thaps I ought to have my tongue burnt for blab- 

ing,) to tell you the truth, dear Cissy, I am far 
more disgusted than yourself by the colonel's con- 
duct; for I find that, previous to making up his 
mind to sneak out of the business, he had an inter- 
view with Boscawen, in order to ascertain, defini- 
tively, whether the smallest chance existed of your 
recovery of the estate.”’ 

* Euoagh, enough!” eried Cecilia, stopping her 
ears. ‘‘ For mercy’s sake never let me hear his 
name again! That a woman so every way supe- 
rior as Sophia should have squandered her affec- 
tions on so pitiful a creature !”’ 

*You would have stopped your ears in far 

reater indignation, my dear girl,’’ rejoined Sir 
nry, ‘‘ had you been present while I was cross- 
questioning old Boscawen, and giving him his 
instructions about the settlements. Will you be- 
lieve that he persists in regretting the hastiness 








with which Sophia declined the overtures of Sir 
Markt Concerning her preference for Larpent, 
he seems to know nothing ; and, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it was not for me to enlighten his 
mind. But he that, throughout his nego- 
tiations with the fellow at Hartington, nothing can 
have been more gentlemanly, liberal, or respectful 
than his conduct. All Sir Mark now seems to de- 
sire is, that you should regard him as a kinsman, 
who has done no more than maintain his just 
rights, as any other man would have done. And 
Boscawen declares that his proposals for the hand 
of Sophia, were actuated quite as much by the de- 
sire of compensation to some part of your father’s 
family, as by the ambition of a man who, by his 
peculiar circumstances, has been kept out of the 
sphere of society to which he is entitled, to replace 
himself in it by an union with-a well-bred, well- 
connected, and well-conditioned wife.’’ 

“You really seem as if you were pleading his 
cause,’’ murmured Cecilia. 

“Tam repeating only the words of old Boscawen, 
who appears to have a sort of fatherly interest in 
your affairs, and cannot bear that you should be 
wholly ousted out of the Hartington property. 
Moreover, dearest Cissy, | am just now so mar- 
vellously in conceit with matrimony, that I cannot 
help saying I think Sophy would be happier 
witlt the power of doing good on an extended 
scale, than as the repining single woman in 
narrow circumstances, into which she must sub- 
side, when, in the course of nature, her mother is 
removed.” 

“But since you have promised that she shall 
reside with us!” 

** Quite a different thing from residing in a house 
of her own, with half-a-dozen thousand a year to 
expend in making people happy. Children of her 
own, tenants of her own, poor of her own, would 
serve to develop the prodigious bump of benevo- 
lence with which that excellent head of hers seems 
to be encumbered.”’ 

Cecilia heaved a heavy sigh. Now that her 
vulgar cousin was out of sight, she was almost 
afraid that Sir Harry's view of the case was 
ust. 
ue I am not afraid you should attribute my change 
of opinion to covetousness of the dowery promised 
by the new baronet,” added Sir Henry, laughing, 
‘or I should think it right to apprize you that, if 
Sophy became his wife fifty times over, I would 
accept nothing at his hands. We have enough to 
live and be happy on, Cissy, without pledging our 
independence to any one.”’ 

This assurance was rewarded with one of Cecil- 
ia’s sweetest smiles. But it was a smile that soon 
gave way to a careful expression, when she came 
to reflect on the saddened years in store for her 
dear sister. She, too, began almost to regret that 
the nature of Sophia’s engagements to the time-serv- 
ing Larpent, had been such as to prevent her givin 
even a moment’s consideration to the proposals o 
Sir Mark Co'ston. Though his exterior was un- 
pleasing, his conduct afforded evidence of the most 
amiable disposition; and it was thenceforward in- 
cluded in her secret list of grievances against the 
treacherous colonel, that he had been the means of 
reventing Sophia from assuming at Hartington 

all that place to which she was so well entitled, 
and to which she would have rendered such ample 


justice. 


Though the correspondence of the Colstons with, 
Hartington Rectory was now modified by the awk- 
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wardness of any allusion to Colonel 
Mrs. Wigswell, believing that the ement of 
her widowed son-in-law had been broken off by 
mutual desire, felt no scruple in ibing her joy 
at being in ion of her hildren for a 
twelve month to come; and believing also that 
nothing would afford greater consolation to the two 
i girls than to hear of the prosperity of 
@ spot they loved so well, the old lady’s letters were 
filled with accounts of the improvements effected by 
Sir Mark, and the benefits he was conferring on the 


or: 
“Forgotten and su everywhere !"’ 
faintly escaped the lips of poor Sophia. But a 
moment afterwards, the troubled element resumed 
its usual pure serenity ; and she asked forgiveness 
of Heaven if, in a single bitter moment, she had 
overlooked the happiness of the greatest number, 
ry per solitary cares. pane ele 
eanwhile the preparations ia’s i 
were near ewe On The simple trousseau ~~ 
paring for her, was already sent home ; and Sophia 
eould but feel that the greatest of her remaini 
- forts —~ about to be or, a ye Po 

é exist during so many solitary hours at ey, 
when her sister was gone* For Mrs. Colston oy 
thanks to the agitations of the last year, had pro- 
rressed ten in age and infirmities, was now in 

» habit of dozing away her evenings; and her 
poor daughter felt that her frame of mind was no 
longer such as to render it either pleasant or profit- 
able to fall back upon her own reflections. Miss 
Colston sometimes thought she should be happier 
if officiating as governess to the children of that 
beloved Charles to whom she had found the cruel 
eourage to refuse her hand. 

Of those children, so long adopted as her own, 
she was perpetually thinking ; perpetually wonder- 
ug what they were about, and dreading lest they 
should be worried by the over-solicitude of their 

dmother. They had not Bessy ungrateful. 
Trey had not deserted her. was no rea- 
pak that she should withdraw her affections from 


At Hartington Rectory, however, the little crea- 
tres were enjoying themselves with a zest for 
country pleasures, known only to children whose 
- walks have been long restricted to the dreary, sooty, 
flowerless monotony of a London square, or the 
formal parade of the Grandmama’s garden 
and Gantpepe’s vi had always constituted 
their ; and now there was no prudent 
oe at hand to per the ‘ew ings of the nurses, 

ey were explo n lanes 
of the neighborhood, 4 a eae ac th of 
wild-flowers from Warling-wood. Nowhere were 
the honeysuckles, in which they delighted, so abun- 
dant; and the silver bells of the lilies of the valley 
were succeeded by a profusion of wild strawberries, 
with which it was the delight of the little Ya to 
fill their baskets for the breakfast-table of Mr. and 

Mrs. Wigswell. 

It was in one of these expeditions they made ac- 
intance with John Downing’s niece. With 

Lelings very different from these which directed the 

steps of those happy and innocent creatures a} 
the Hams, and into the entangled recesses of the 

wood, did Esther, day after day, and as if by me- 

ehanical impulse, wander towards that fetal haunt , 

fancying, perhaps, that her prayers would ascend 
more surely thence to Heaven, than from under the 
ill-fated roof of the cottage. 

On the very spot from whence an evil eye had 
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watched the fatal encounter between her cousins, 
did she love to sit—wan, weary, heartbroken; the 
tears stealing down her face whenever the unu- 
sual sweetness of the atmosphere reminded her 
that summer was come again ; that years of sorrow 
were waving their leaden wings triumphantly over 
her head; and that she was farther than ever from 
all hope of reunion with him for whose sake alone 
those years had been hitherto endured without a 
murmur. Sometimes her quiet sorrow burst forth 
into moans and ejaculations. The day for patience is 
past. disappointments she had undergone, the 
persecutions by which they had been imbittered, had 
rendered her desperate. if her arch-enemy of the 
Hall had chanced to encounter her in that lonely 
spot, he had twice as much to fear from the meet- 
ing, as the half-distracted Esther. 
or with Aim originated her present despair. 
True to his word, her uncle had prepared every 
thing for their departure for New York. With 
w trived precautions, all had been prearranged. 
A letter was my ty for the pastor, dcqutfint- 
ing him that his poor old clerk, desirous of having 
his eyes closed by his surviving son, and unwilling 
to discompose his fortitude by a solemn parting with 
his benefactor and friends of half a century, had 
referred a furtive departure from the village. To 
cS venerable comrade, Jukes the wheelwright, he 
mee gH at in this letter his household possessions - 
having collected in a bundle the necessaries for 
their journey, and stowed away inthe poor old 
man’s pocket-book all that remained to him of 
worldly pelf, they were literally in the act of quit- 
ting the cottage, on their way to the London road 
where public conveyances were attainable, when a 
shadow darkened the threshold, and Sir Mark Cols- 
ton stood before them. 

** You surely do not suppose, good Master Down- 
ing,”’ said he, ‘‘ that I could think of allowing you 
to quit this place, to quit England, without taking 
leave of one so much interested in your fortunes as 
myself?’’ 

“* My uncle is about to accompany me home, to 
visit my brothers,"’ interposed Esther Harman, 
one that the old man was incapable of articu- 


— word. 
a young, so fair, so false,’’ cried Sir Mark, 
still affecting a sportive vein. ‘* Your uncle knows 
better, my pretty Esther, than to offer a visit to 
our brothers, who, I find, have long turned their 
ks on everything bearing the name of Downing. 
You see I am well informed. From the moment I 
saw your face, my sweet Hetty, and determined 
that you and no other should be the lady of Hart- 
ington Hall, I made it my business to inquire chap- 
ter and yerse of the history of the Downing and 
Harman families. Nota syllable has escaped me. 
I know all. And knowing all, you will understand 
that, on the eve of the sailing of the New York 
packet, I take especial care to prevent your risking, 
without my knowledge, so long a voyage. Night 
and day my eye is upon this house, and my hand 
extended over its inmates. Take off your bonnet, 
therefore, my good girl, and replace your uncle's 
Sunday coat in the chest. No travelling for either 


treaties—prayers—tears—all were unavail- 


jong , ee 


ing. 
‘* The hour you quit Hartington, and a day before 


— able to reach your destination,” said Sir 
, “the secret of Luke Downing wi i 
government keeping, the same ship that takes you 
to America, convey also the deaouncement of 
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his guilt. I cannot afford to lose you as neigh- 
bors,” continued he, with a grim smile, on hearing 
muttered curses escape the lips of the helpless old 
man. ‘“ The parish of Hartington must not be de- 

ived of its active and excellent clerk ; and still 
Eenens Bates ive up the hope of some day or 
other overcoming the repugnance of a girl, whom | 
can forgive for fancying herself too pretty for a hard- 
favored cross-grained fellow like myself. Don’t 
turn away so pettishly, Esther! You shall be my 
wife yet ; or Luke Donovan’s neck will pay for your 
coy perversity.”’ 

Ysther Harman, even amid her tears, felt almost 
thankful for the brutality of his courtship; since 
without reference to her uncle or cousin, it justified 
the hatred with which she was beginning to regard 
him. But when, hour after hour, and day after 
day, these threats and these sarcasms were renewed, 
her spirits sank under the ordeal, she grew peevish, 
nervous, and hysterical. Her poor old unele was 
too thoroughly miserable to admit of her leaving 
him alone to his misfortunes; or she would have 

uitted the village toseek service elsewhere. And 
ir Mark, feeling his advantage, pursued it with 
unmanly. cruelty. 

It was the first object of his heart to obtain her 
for a wife. By a marriage with Miss Colston, he 
had hoped to possess himself legitimately of the 
family estate. But this being impossible, he trusted 
by allying himself with John Downing’s niece to 
secure the old man’s secrecy and connivance. In 
either case, his matrimonial views were instigated 
by interested motives. But he was far from insen- 
sible to the youth and personal attraction of Esther 
Harman, and moreover fancied that, by selecting a 
wife from her class of life, he was not only securing 
popularity in the village, but inflicting a deadly 
mortification on the proud cousin by whom his suit 
had been so inanlontet rejected. 

Every day, therefore, increased his impetuosity 
as asuitor. Presents from the Hall were constantly 
despatched to the humble homestead of the clerk ; 
and though flowers and fruit, and fish and fowl, 
were as constantly returned, there was no possibil- 
ity of evading the visits of the lord of the manor, 
who came with the most honorable intentions, and 
liberal proposals. 

His visits became longer and longer, and his 
— and more fervent; not alone because 
every hour spent in her company served to demon- 
strate the excellent qualities and personal charms 
of the young girl who had made so deep an impres- 
sion on his rugged heart; but because he fancied, 
from the sullenness of resignation to which she was 
gradually giving way, that her mind was more dis- 
posed to compliance. 

Impossible for him to surmise that, on the con- 
trary, her altered manner arose from having un- 
burdened her feelings to her cousin. She had 
written to Laurence Donovan. She had told him 
all ;—all her struggles—all her sufferings—all her 
despair ; obscurely hinting at the precautions by 
which she had made all safe at Warling- wood ; 
and dwelling impressively on her hopes that he 
would devise some means of rescuing them from 
the tyranny which was rendering his father’s last 
years on earth, a state of penance and torment. 

After her letter was despatched, she felt easier. 
With a woman’s implicit confidence in the omni 
tence of the object of her love, Esther fancied 
it needed only to appeal to the judgment of Luke, 
to obtain redress. Dh weeld doves Geen ae 





freeing them from these terrible thraldoms. She 
had not even hesitated to advert to the assiduities 
of which she was the object ; convinced that, if he 
still loved her, jealousy would supply the expe- 
dients which even his sense of filial duty might 
perhaps fail to suggest. 

ormented, however, as she was, suffering as 
she was, hopeless as she was, nothing would have 
induced poor Esther to pour out her feelings upon 
paper, could she have conceived half the anguish 
that simple narrative was fated to excite in the 
soul of the banished man. ‘Too well aware of the 
peril and helplessness of his own position, what 
was to become of those dear ones who were 
writhing in the grasp of his enemy ; what—twhat 
was to me of them? In reply to the letter he 
had addressed to Sir Mark Colston, concerning the 
terms exacted from him, he had received an inex- 
plicit intimation that his secret was safe, so long as 
he induced his father to exercise the same custody 
over some mystery equally momentous, which was 
deposited in his keeping. But how was poor Luke 
to exact this of the good old man ; ignorant as he 
was to what extent the concession might compromise 
his character and safety! In his correspondence 
with the terrible man by whom he was menaced, 
the ill-fated exile felt as if fighting a deadly duel in 
the dark. A word more or less might peril his 
life—a word more or less might be fatal to the hap- 
piness of those who were far dearer. 

Amid the arduous duties of the post he was now 
filling, these anxieties incessantly recurred ; imbit- 
tering the whole e of his life, and invalidating 
all his efforts. i cape was upon him! It was 
in vain he strove to live, and labor, and prosper. 
The stigma once incurred was ineffaceable. 

One day, after a sleepless night, one day when, 
in a state rather resembling clairvoyance than 
reverie, produced by the reperusal of his English 
letters, he had seemed to behold the fair form of 
Esther—his kinswoman—his cousin—his child- 
hood’s companion—struggling in the embraces of 
a ruffian against whom his poor old father had no 
longer strength to defend her—he determined, at 
any risk, at any cost, to visit England and defy the 
worst. Had not Esther assured him that every 
trace of that dire event was, by her prudent care, 
completely removed! And was it likely that the 
county magistracy, in spite of the length of its 
ears, would listen to the unsupported testimony of 
one who had no motive to adduce for the silence 
by which he had hitherto defeated the ends of ju» 
tice? 

He would hazard the trial. It appeared das- 
tardly to resign to their fate a feeble old man and 
timid young girl, while he was sunning him se- 
curely in the pzosperities of life. Having obtained 
leave of absence from his duties, and publicly 
announced the necessity of visiting his friends in 
Europe, Laurence Donovan realized a sufficient 
sum for the furtherance of his projects, and em- 
barked for his native country. 

As he set foot upon the deck of the vessel that 
was destined to convey Cesar and his fortunes, his 
heart almost failed him. While still surrounded 
by a host of leave-taking friends, who were loadi 
him with commissions for England and offers o' 
service during his absence, a still smal! voice ap- 
peared to whisper in his ear—‘‘ An eye for an eye 
—a tooth fora tooth! It is written that ‘ mischief 
shall hunt the violent man.’ "’ 
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CHAPTER XIll. 


I saw him beat the surges uader him, 

And ride wpon their backs. He trod the water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swollen that met him ; his bold head 

*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 

Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore, that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d, 

As stooping to relieve him. It was chance 

He came alive to land. 

No, no!—He’s gone! 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Winter was drawing on again. By degrees, 
the children at the rectory were forced to abandon 
their ramblings into Warling-wood. The Hams 
were too damp for their little feet. But there was 
little to regret in their favorite haunt. The last 
blackberry was gone. Nothing that took their 
fancy remained, save the redberries of the orchis, 
upstarting like polished coral from among the 
tawny fallen leaves; or the robins, with their 
breasts of rival redness and gem-like eyes, piping 
on the naked boughs. But these they heard better 
and saw as well among the hollies and Portugal 
~ oo of their grandfather's overgrown shrub- 

ty. 

In time, even this home-circuit became impossi- 
ble to the little creatures. ‘The weather set in with 
boisterous violence. Considerable mischief was 
done to the new works of Sir Mark Colston, by a 
series of gales almost amounting to a hurricane ; 
and though the situation of Haninttin, twenty 
miles from the coast, afforded no personal interest 
in the shipping department, sad rumors crossed the 
country of numerous wrecks, attended with loss of 
life. 

The state of the weather served to prolong, by a 
week or so, the hopes and fears of Esther Harman, 
when the period arrived for the return of the mail 
which she hoped would bring an answer from New 
York. But at length she was forced to give up all 
expectation. ‘The storms lulled again, the winds 
were favorable, and still no letter! Nothing left 
for it but to look forward with still more trembling 
anxiety to the packet of the ensuing month : for at 
that period, steam navigation had not rendered the 
vast Atlantic a mere channel. A great gulf still 
divided the two worlds, and long intervals inter- 
rupted the communication. At all events, the 
delay promised greater certainty that the important 
Jetter would have reached its destination and been 
duly answered. 

Little enough was there at Hartington to distract 
poor Esther's attention from these solicitudes. 
Searcely one of the old clerk's neighbors but had 
done their best to be hospitable and kind to his 
niece. But her troubles were too deep-seated to 
be accessible to such consolations ; and théagh, in 
return for their cordialities, she endeavored to give 
her attention when Jukes the wheelwright and his 
wife, and a few more, who, in spite of all Sir Mark 
Colston’s activity and beneficence, had never ceased 
to regret the disappointment of the two mild, gra- 
cious young ladies, who, in the time of old Sir 
Clement, had come among them now and then 
like a sunshiny day in winter, to brighten the tenor 
of their dreariness, tried to entertain her with the 
news they tind gathered at the parsonage , how their 
favorite, Miss Cecilia, was now Lady Fletcher, 
with a gracd castle of her own, in which her 
mother and sister were staying with her in Ireland ; 
and how the old nurse of Colonel Larpent's beauti- 
ful children, stil! hoped and prayed that, some day 
or other, the poor lite things might be so fortn- 
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nate as to obtain Miss Sophia for a mother-in-law. 
But it was difficult to bestow more than a vague 
smile upon their gossip. To her all this was a 
matter of né6 moment. Her heart was absorbed in 
a destiny thousands of miles distant from Harting- 
ton. 

But that it was so absorbed, she could scarcely 
have failed to notice the change which her firm- 
ness, or some other motive, had wrought in the 
concuct of her persecutor at Hartington Hall. In- 
stead of threatening and bullying, as during the 
early part of her visit to her uncle, Sir Mark 
Colston was becoming almost gentle, almost sub- 
dued. The influence of her serenity was working 
wonders on his coarse nature. ough seldom 
neglecting an opportunity of assuring her that his 
desire was unabated to raise her from her lowly 
estate to the highest grade in the country round, he 
no longer intruded into the cottage during the ab- 
sence of the clerk; and by the deference with 
which he was beginning to treat that fair young 
girl, there was some reason to infer that his passion 
was sobering into affection, and that his protesta- 
tions were sincere. 

For, though he had ceased to importune with 
visits, he was usually to be found wandering about 
the neighborhood of the cottage. The little Lar 
pents scarcely ever returned from their morning 
walk, without having to tell that they had met 
**the gentleman what belonged to the great house,” 
in or near Church-lane. He appeared to have de- 
serted his own fine domain, and taken up a post of 
observation near the Hams. Morning, mid-day, 
evening, he still haunted the spot. So is it ever 
with Rheas: to whom even the atmosphere 
breathed by the object of their attachment, has a 
charm of its own. 

No one molested him in his beat. Few beSides 
those prattling children ever approached the cot- 
tage to exchange words of greeting with “ pretty 
Fsther,’’ or beg for bunches of rosemary to burn 
in their nursery. The lad employed by the post- 
office to deliver the letters of the village, came not 
near it; those of John Downing being left till 
called for, (by way of cmeecges at the neighbor- 
ing market-town of F nven such a thing 
as a newspaper never crossed the threshold. At 
the time the papers were filled with accounts of the 
famous Hartington murder, John Downing had con- 
ceived a horror of these missives of intelligence. 
Since that day, indeed, he had scarcely cast his 
eyes on printed paper, save the one volume that 
gathers new grace from affliction. 

One day, it was on the eve of the last Sabbath 
of the year, as the poor old clerk was soners 
with his superior in the vestry, touching a dole o 
money and distribution of bread to the poor of the 
parish, which, by the beneficence of Sir Mark 
Colston had taken place in the church on Christmas 
day—* By the bye, Downing, I have a letter for 
you in my pocket,” said Mr. Wigswell, ‘ which 
came by the post this morning, enclosed to ‘ the 
rector of Hartington,’ with a request that | would 
inquire whether any person of your name resided in 
- Mem ; and if not, to return it to a magistrate 
of Cornwall, who forwards his address. But I 


fancy the letter has found its way to the right 
owner?’’ continued the rector, on seeing John 
Downing change color when, after adjusting his 
spectacles, he proceeded to open it, and glance over 
its contents. > 

“Tt has, sir!” replied the old man, faintly. 
And, hastily refolding it, he dropped it into his 
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pocket, as if for future perusal in private ; the name 
of Laurence Donovan having met his eyes in the 
first few lines of the letter. 

In kindness to his emotion, the good rector in- 
stantly abbreviated his business of the day; and 
made some pretext to quit the church, in order that 
the clerk might proceed to his own home, for the 
perusal of his strange correspondence. 

When he reached the cottage, Esther was for- 
tunately from home. He thought it fortunate at 
least; well knowing how seldom she quitted the 
cottage, unless on some errand of benevolence, and 
little surmising that she had been intercepted in 
her melancholy ramble to Warling-wood, the first 
she had ventured for weeks, by the man she most 
detested upon earth ; who, whenever he found his 
assiduities ill-received, never failed to inquire, by 
way of vengeance, whether ‘‘ she was as fond as 
ever of digging for lily roots at right angles with 
the great alder-tree of the Hams?”’ 

elieved by her absence, the old man hastily 
bolted the door of the cottage, drew his arm-chair 
towards the casement, carefully wiped his spec- 
tacles in preparation; then, after once or twice 
laying down the letter upon his knee, as if more 
afraid than eager to master its contents, he cast 
his eyes once more upon that unknown hand- 
writing. 

The signature was new to him. But the writer 
considerately commenced his communication with, 
“Though a personal stranger to you, | am under 
the necessity of addressing you, in discharge of a 
duty distressing to me, and likely to inflict far 
severer pain on yourself. As a minister of the 
gospel, sir, 1 pray that God’s grace may be with 
you when you peruse these lines, which come to 


acquaint you that your son, Laurence Donovan, is 
no more.” 


It was enough. John Downing neither shed a 


tear aor moaned a moan. Laying down the letter 
upon his knee, he closed his old eyes for a few min- 
utes, as in the act of mental devotion. 

Strengthened by that secret communing with the 
Dispenser of his destinies, he took courage to read 
on. It would be some solace to learn that the son 
in whom his soul delighted had died a death of 
peace—an honorable death. Knowing nothing of 
the warning despatched to him by Esther, he 
ee him to have departed this life at New 

ork. 

**T can understand,’’ resumed the writer of the 
letter, ‘‘ that the blow will fall the heavier upon you 
at a moment when you were hourly expecting the 
arrival in England of your unfurtunate son. But 
such was the decree of, the Almighty, and His will 
be done ! 

“The details are as follows :— 

**On the 17th of last month, during the hurricane 
which visited the whole of the Western coast, sev- 
eral vessels were lost off that portion belonging to 
my parish. No less than nine lives were sacrificed ; 
among them, four persons belonging to the Kestrel 
mail-packet from New York, in which your son 
was a passenger. The wreck of this unfortunate 
vessel was attended with the most afflicting cireum- 
stances ; for it occurred in open day, under a state 
of weather that rendered assistance impossible. An 
attempt was made to put out the life-boat, but with- 
out success. In such a sea as was running against 
one of the most dangerous points of our Peres 
coast, no boat’could live; and at 3 Pp. m., the ship 
went to pieces. Two mariners saved themselves 
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by floating upon spars. Another of the crew was 
seen making the most courageous endeavors to at- 
tain the shore by swimming. But, alas! within 
half a furlong of the beach, we lost sight of him in 
the surf; and a bruised and bleeding body was all 
that reached land. 

‘* T was present, sir, at this heart-rending scene ; 
and can attest that no means were left untried to 
restore animation, though without even a hope of 
success. I also officiated at the interMent of your 
son, in my own churchyard, with all the decency 
becoming his situation in life; for the body was 
instantly recognized by one of the sailors whose life 
was spared on this sad occasion, as that of Mr. 
Laurence Donovan, a respectable merchant of New 
York, and passenger on board the Kestrel. 

** Guided by this information, I despatched a let- 
ter tothe United States by return of mail, to the 
address supplied me, to apprize the family or friends 
of the deceased of his unfortunate end. I also ad- 
vertised in The Times newspaper that a trunk had 
been washed on shore, bearing his name engraved on 
a brass plate ; and requested any friends Mr. Don- 
ovan might have in England to come forward and 
claim it. 

“The customary time having expired without 
notice being taken of this advertisement, it appeared 
necessary to break open the trunk, for farther 
information concerning the owner ; in order that, in 
the settlement of its annual accounts, the parish 
might be reimbursed for the cost of a funeral suit- 
able with the fortune of a man in independent cir- 
cumstances. 

“The first thing, sir,.that presented itself in a 
letter-cuse contained in the trunk, was a paper in- 
scribed,‘ My Will ;’ which, being broken open yes- 
terday by myself, as a county magistrate, in pres- 
ence of an attorney-at-law, proved to be signed 
‘Luke Downing, aéas Laurence Donovan.’ The 
instrument in question purports to bequeath the 
entire property of the testator in the United States, 
to his father John Downing of Hartington, in the 
county of Sussex, with other legacies and instruc- 
tions on which I need not now insist. But I lose 
no time in profiting by the information thus 
afforded, to address you for the purpose of dis- 
closing the severe family misfortune, of which, by 
some unaccountable circumstance, you appear to 
be still ignorant. 

‘* Tt only remains for me to add, that the personal 
property of your deceased son is now in my cus- 
tody ; and will be given up to you, after the usual 
forms for the establishment of your right and title 
to the same. On return of an answer to this letter, 
the Will shall be forwarded through the hands of 
the Rev. Edward Wigswell, by 

** Your obedient servant, 
**Josern Tremoy.an. 
** Rector of St. Carron’s.”* 


The old man read through the letter a second 
time, from first to last, before it produced any clear 
impression on his mind. Comparatively illiterate, 
and having vegetated through life without stirring 
further from Hartington than once in his days to 
the county town, he could not readily bring home 
to himself the possibility that the son he believed to 
be alive and well in America, should be lying in 
Frglish earth. There must be some mistake. It 
could not be Ais Laurence Donovan. It could not 
be his idolized Luke. It could not be the child 
consigned to him by his poor wife upon her death- 
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bed, who had died so terrible a death. A happy 
doubt, but for which, perhaps, the shock of that 
dire intelligence might have proved fatal ; for when 
by degrees the reality and certitude of his son’s 
identity with the shipwrecked stranger dawned 
upon his mind, his faculties seemed one by one to 
forsake him. 

He sat, as if transfixed to stone; trying to think, 
trying to feel; but thought and sensibility escaping 
him as the waters of a stream — our vainly 
clasping hands. He could not bring the past before 
him, he could not bring the present, he could not 
bring the future, so as to be cognizant, to its full 
extent, of the loss he had undergone. By degrees, 
the passion of his grief became as that of the dis- 
tracted Lear. 
features, as, like the persecuted king, he exclaimed, 
“O fool! I shall go mad.” 

But though reason was tottering on her throne, 
there was sense enough remaining to instigate a 
fearful resolution. He felt conscious of his infirm- 
ity; conscious that the power to will and to do 
might soon be denied him. He had been tried to 
the uttermost. Nothing was left for him to suffer. 
He was entitled to his release. But, in order to 
die in peace, a heavy load must be removed from 
his mind. 

With this impression strong upon him, he arose, 
(as David when he shook off the ashes of his afflic- 
tion, after the death of his child,) and girded up his 
loins and stood erect upon the earth. Before the 
return of Esther, pale and dispirited, from her walk, 
he had laid by the fatal letter in fast keeping. He 
could not bear to disturb Aer tranquillity by knowl- 
edge of its contents. The sight of her sorrow 
would be harder to bear than his own ; and were he 
now to unnerve himself, he might perhaps go down 
to the grave unrelieved of his burthen. 

Had Esther returned from her walk in cheerful 
spirits, the shock of seeing her smile at a moment 
when the Jast prop had been removed from her 
feeble destinies, would probably have excited such 
a struggle in her uncle’s mind as to elicit the truth. 
But the poor girl entered the cottage with her eyes 
seared and bloodshot with weeping ; and when she 
flung aside her bonnet with a petulance how dif- 
ferent from her usual placid deportment, the dis- 
hevelled hair fell in long tresses from beneath, as 
though disturbed by previous disarrangement. Her 
breathing was still impeded as by some ill-repressed 
emotion. 

While the old man stood staring upon her in stu- 

fied silence, she snatched a cup of water to her 
ips, and drank as if to restore her courage, rather 
than allay her thirst. 

**Unele'’’ faltered she, before he eould suffi- 
ciently recover himself to address her, ‘* dear uncle, 

ou must not take it unkindly of me if——”’ But, 
Rates reached thus far, she stopped short, and burst 
into tears. 

*« Would that I were dead !’’ continued she, in a 
paroxysm of grief, in answer to the questions and 

‘ @aresses with 
endeavored to soothe her. ‘‘I have never done 
harm or harshness to living soul,’’ faltered she, 
while her hand trembled in the rough clasp of his, 
** yet every one and every thing combine against 
me. I ought to have a home at Noreroft; but the 
eruelty of my brothers rendered it impossible to 
abide therein. J vught to have a refuge with one 
who is far away ; but the persecutions of an enemy 
prevent my reaching his arms. Fven here, uncle, 
where your affection affords me shelter, even here 


Terrible smiles convulsed his rough | Mark 


whieh the heartbroken old man | th 
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am I hunted even unto death by a wretch whom | 
abhor as befits the plighted wife of Luke and your 
adopted child. I hate him, uncle—I hate him—| 
hate him!’’ reiterated the poor girl, with almost 
maniacal violence; “‘and if you knew how he 
besets and follows me, and mixes up his loath ome 
courtship with dreadful threatenings conceriung you 
and my poor cousin, you would hate and despise him 
as I do.” 

John Downing replied by pressing her hand 
earessingly tu the burning lids that were closed over 
his throbbing eyeballs. 

“* And so, uncle, as I said before, you must not 
take it amiss if I quit Hartington, and try to get my 
living in some honest service, out of reach of Sir 

Colston.”* 
‘* What has he done to thee, child, to put thee so 
beside thyself'”’ demanded her uncle, in a voice so 
hoarse that, though she saw his lips move, she could 
scarcely believe it to be his own. 

‘“* For the last month,”’ said Esther, “‘ never have 
I stirred from the house, but he was on the watck 
to follow me; so that comfort myself by a walk on 
the Hams, I dared not. For there, we should have 
been ulone, and without a check upon his presuming 
words or actions. Often, therefore, have 1 been 
forced into the village when all 1 wanted was quiet 
and solitude. And still, even there, he followed 
me; and if I stopped to exchange a word with a 
neighbor in answer to inquiries after your health, 
there was he, to play the spy u me; every 
one thinking me mightily honored to be courted 
by one of his fortune, and I, all the while, 
shuddering to be even accosted by one of his 
nature !”” 

“They do not know him, Esther, as we do,”’ 
pleaded the old man, in extenuation of his neigh- 
bors. 

** But to-day, uncle, this afternoon—I could not, 
somehow or other, resist my wish to visit Warling- 
wood. When lam walking ‘here, it seems as if 
Luke were by my side.” 

Involuntarily poor Downing dropped her hand, 
and clasped his own over his aching temples. 

** And so,’’ she continued, ‘* having looked about 
me to be secure that Sir Mark was not at hand, that 
no one was following me—I stole along the Hams, 
as though for some blameful action. And the 
stream being swollen and rushing along over the 
gravel, I could not, for its noise, hear footsteps behind 
me, till I felt an arm round my waist, and turning 
short round, found myself face to face with that 
man—that fiend.’’ 

** That ruffian !’’ muttered the indignant clerk. 

** You may guess whether | told him what was 
passing in my mind! For my whole heart was on 
my lips. It seemed indeed, at that moment, as 
though he had suddenly lost all power of injurin 
Luke, or thwarting us; and as if by the will o 
God, my very tongue was loosed !”’ 

Poor Downing shuddered as he listened. Was 
she already apprized of the loss that had befallen 
em. 

‘*On which, uncle,’’ continued Esther, ‘‘ he too 
gare way to his passion; and while he insisted on 

nowing whether some letter or other had not 
reached the cottage, to encourage me to show my- 
self sueh a termagant, he stamped on the ground 
for rage, and griped my arms till the blood started, 
A hard matter had I to withdraw myself from him 
and flee hither ont of his way; satisfied that he 
would not follow me across the threshold. But 
again I beseech you, uncle, do not reproach me if 
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T hasten to take shelter where he can no loger molest 
me 479 

** Tt shall not need, my child!”’ said poor 
Downing, gravel iauannieg? her. ‘“‘ It shall not 
need. e has done thee the last ill turn, Esther 
he will do thee in this world.” 

Then, seeing that the solemnity of his manner 
overawed the poor girl, he kissed her affectionately 
on the forehead ; and in a voice which he strove 
to render as his usual voice, bade her hasten to sup 
and retire to rest ; for that he had much summing 
up of parish accounts for the close of the year, 
and wanted quietness for the task. 

** | must set my house in order,”’ said he, with 
a grim smile, after having barred the door and 
shutters, while Esther was trimming up the hearth 
as for along watch. ‘ But take no further thought 
for thine enemy, Esther. He hath bruised our 
head : we shall yet bruise his heel.’’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


All is gone—sarte a Voice 

That never did yet rejoice. 

°T is sweet and low—’t is sad and lone-- 

And biddeth us love the thing that’s flown. 
Bagry Cornwatt. 


The morning dawned chilly and stragglingly. 
Heavy mists came drifting across even the feeble 
light of that winter’s day, The atmosphere was 
bitter. The same gusts that drove the clouds 
across the dreary sky, beat at intervals against thé 
easement of John _saered cottage, like volleys 
of rain. ‘The very earth seemed colder than usual 
under foot. He felt it so at least. For it was the 
first day he had waked to the recollection that it 
covered the heads of all who had been dear to him 
in this world. 

He arrayed himself, however, steadily in his Sun- 
day suit, his appropriate suit of black ; and by de- 
grees, as the dimness dispersed from his mind, occa- 
sioned by the few hours of unnatural sleep in which, 
after watching through the night for the 
ment of his worldly concerns, he had been so fortu- 
nate as vo lose all recollection of his sufferings ; 
instead of becoraing more sensitive to the blow that 
had fallen on him and the trials that still awaited 
him, the old man grew more and more composed. 
He was nearer to God. Nothing now interposed 
between him and his salvation. ‘Time was growing 
shorter and shorter: so short, that all the ills it 
could bring, all the humiliations it could inflict, 
were as a speck of sand compared with those bound- 
less shores of eternity on which he was about to 
anchor. 

By the time John Downing had placed his hand 
a moment in that of his niece, and thanked her for 
her care of his morning meal, he was nearly as 
well prepared to fulfil his duties of the day, as on 
——- Sabbath of the year. 

he state of the weather forbade all loitering by 
the way. No person met him as he walked slowly 
up the lane, leaving Esther to close the house and 
follow him to morning service ; so that there was 
nothing to disturb the pious penitence in which he 
mentally reproached himself with his former abject 
dread of the revilement of his neighbors. But if 
he had dared to put the love and approbation of this 
world in competition with the approval of his own 
eonscience ,—his conscience, the whispered voice of 
his Maker,—heavy had been his punishment, even 
in this world. 


It was remembered afterwards, by one of old 
Jukes’ grandchildren, who was idling near the 
porch, that John Downing, instead of crossing the 
churchyard, angle-wise, as had been his wont ever 
since the head of his son Jack was laid with that 
of his faithful wife, as if expressly to avoid the 
spot, went calmly towards it, and stood for a 
moment with — eyes beside the green mound. 
Perhaps the old man conceived that in his prayer to 
Heaven to “ forgive him his trespasses,’’ he could 
not be near enough to those through whose suffer- 
ings it had been appointed him to suffer ; or perhaps 
he might be ‘inking how soon the feet of the living 
would tread over his weary frame, under that with 
ered sod. 

When he crossed the porch, the sexton was toll 
ing in, and the church three parts full. All the 
usual congregation of Hartington was assembled - 
save a few of the very old, and very suffering 
unable to confront the boisterous inclemency of the 
weather. But the rough breezes caused the warm 
— of the young only to circulate the more 

y- 

Christmas is a cheering time in country life; a 
time when the bounties of the rich are dispensed to 
the poor in compensation of the niggardliness of 
nature ; a time when the joyous are more glad, and 
even the sorrowful attempt to be joyous; and the 
country folks came plodding in to their devotions, 
by two and three, with faces brightened by exercise, 
and spirits lightened by the prospect of communion 
with that great Being in whose sight all men are 
brethren. 

The elder of the little Larpents was sitting with 
a demure face bes‘de the knee of its proud grand- 
mother, waiting for the shuffling of feet and clap 
ping to of doors to subside, ere the service began. 

n the old chancel-pew facing the pulpit, stood Sir 
Mark Colston, resting with one hand on the carved 
oaken knob which terminated its antique cornice, 
(the curtains of green serge behind which poor old 
Sir Clement used to screen his humble devotions, 
having been removed as unsightly ;) the other being 
fast p beersot by his side, as he watched the quiet 
entrance of Esther Harman, taking her slow and 
downcast way to a bench under the reading desk, 
her customary seat. 

Since their interview of the preceding evening, he 
had scarcely ceased from secret execrations against 
that unhappy girl. For, half-maddened by his.in- 
solent brutahty, she had spoken out ;—all her loath- 
ing—all her contempt—all her desire that his per 
secution of the unfortunate Luke and his family, 
might be repaid fourfold on his own head. The 
desire of vengeance against her was rankling in the 
dark depths of his heart; and but that they were 
assembled together in the house of God, his wrath 
had not even then been suspended. 

The service began. The venerable rector, whose 
bleared eyes and tremulous voice might perhaps 
have been objects of sarcasm or pity in a strange 
place, possessed the ear, heart and confidence 
of a parish to which he was endeared by a min 
istry of half a century; during which not an un- 
just action or grasping proceeding, could be laid 
to his charge. He had preached the doctrines of 
Christ in integrity, simplicity, and peace; and 

still, h ractised what he preached. 
T listened therefore to his words with twice 


the they would have shown to a younger. 
more eloqunt, but perhaps less well-afvetionss 
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connected with the closing of another year, his 
voice was more tremulous than usual. at of his 
poor clerk, on the contrary, was firm in giving out 
the responses ; and if the face of John Downing was 
deathly white, so white that it was difficult to dis- 
cern where the hoary hair was scattered on his wan 
temples, such of his neighbors as noticed the change 
in his appearance, attributed it to the nipping influ- 
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died in 1714, will be found wanting ; and the coffin 
bearing the name of Elinor, the wife of Mark Col- 
ston, will be found to contain the body of a man.’’ 
At this assertion, an irrepressible qutery and con- 
fusion arose in the church, under cover of which, 
the so-called Sir Mark Colston made his way into 
the vestry, from whence the infirm old pastor was 
preparing to emerge, supposing that the psalm was 


ence of the weather. For at threescore years and 
ten, the first frosts of the year search out the very ng. 
marrow of the bones. But to render Mr. Wigswell cognizant of what 
It was afterwards recalled to mind by the good | was going ou, was no such easy matter. Exceed- 
pastor, that, on retiring into the vestry at the close | ing deafness rendered the murmurs and ejaculations 
of morning prayer, he found the decanter of spring- | of the congregation inaudible to him; and on being 
water provided for him there summer and winter, | hurried forward into the church by the irate object 
in service time, drained nearly dry; and as not a of Downing’s denunciations, to oppose his authority 
drop of it had moistened his own lips, he knew that, | against further violation of the sanctity of the place, 
after assisting him with his gown previous to the | the first word that reached him was the stern and 
communion service, the poor clerk must have had | firm asseveration of the clerk that che man beside 
recourse to it, to refresi his parched lips for the ter- him was a rogue and impostor, and the daughters 
rible act of expiation he was about to perform. | of the late Colonel Colston, the rightful heirs of the 
For, lo! when every eye was bent upon the vener- | late baronet, his friend ! 
able clerk, to hear him give out from the reading| ‘‘ My brethren—restrain a feelings! There 
desk the second psalm; to the stupefaction of all | must be an end of this. e house of God is no 


concluding, and wholly unconscious of what was 





present, John Downing uplifted his voice, beseech- 
ing pardon and indulgence for the scandal he was 
about to oceasion; and entreating them “ to look 
upon him es a sinner about to render an account to 
God of the wickedness he had committed, who was 
desirous first to clear his conscience by making 
atonement in this world; humbling himself in the 
sight of those by whom he was unduly respected, 
and red-essing a great wrong, in which he had con- 
nived.’’ 

But that he spoke so calmly as well as so fer- 


vently, many of the congregation would have appre- | 


hended that a sudden fit of insanity had attacked 
the poor old clerk. But the affecting milduess of 
his voice and sadness of his aspect, pleaded in his 
favor. No one whispered that his reason was 
troubled. No one ventured to interrupt him. All 
sat aghast; the sympathy of the many being with 


one so long known, so severely tried, so generally | 


regarded. 

** May it please the Almighty, by whom I have 
been so sorely visited,’’ continued the old man, 
“so to prosper my confession that it may prove a 
warning to others, when, tempted like me, like me 
they are about to fall !’’ 

At that moment, Sir Mark Colston, who had 
glided from his pew during the murmur that suc- 
ceeded the opening of Downing's address, perceived 
on reaching the church doors that, previous to the 
communion service, they had been carefully closed 
and locked. Nothing remained for him therefore 
but to slink back to his place ; or conceal himself 
in the shadow of the porch, like an infected sheep 
of the flock. But attention had been already drawn 
towards him by his movement; and putting his 
usual bold face upon the matter, he stalked back 
into his pew. 

** By my connivance,’’ continued the clerk, before 


he had reached his p!ace, ‘* the registers of this par- | raised 


ish were mutilated to favor the claims of an impos- 
tor. Nay, unbeknown to me, though by reason of 
my carelessness, a forged key was provided by the 
man calling himself Sir Mark Colston; in order 
that the coffins of the Colston family might be 
attainable, and by reason of a false plate affixed to 
one of them, an unjust claim be established. In 
proof of the truth of my words, let the vault be 
opened. When the coffins are verified by the 
burial certificates, that of Sir Robert Colston, who 


| lace for so indecent a discussion,’’ faltered Mr. 
| Wigswell from the pulpit, into which he had has- 
tily ascended for the resumption of his authority, if 
not for the discharge of his functions. But the 
‘clamor of the congregation prevented his faint voice 
from being audible. Even that of the infuriated 
impostor was heard with difficulty when, raging 
like a tiger at bay, he proclaimed that the man to 
| whose slanders they were giving ear was unworthy 
| of credit, having himself connived with his younger 
|son in the murder of his elder brother. 
By a strange revulsion of feeling, the horror pro- 
|duced by this accusation, reduced to silence the 
frantic outeries provoked by Downing’s confessions. 
/On a sudden, the tempest was still. A pin might 
have been heard to drop in the church. But in 
the midst arose once more the old man’s voice, 
'ealm, sad, but unsubdued. 
| *] was prepared for this act of vengeance ;’’ 
said he, ‘‘ and am content, my brethren, to appeal 
| to your own hearts whether so foul a crime be pos- 
sible even among the worst of human beings. My 
= Luke is before the judgment-seat of God ; who 
nows that the stain of blood might be on his hand, 
but never that of blood-guiltiness on his soul. JI, 
too, am going to my account; and with the grave 
opening before me, am resolved to stand no longer 
before my neighbors in the light of an honest and 
upright man, when the confession of my fault may 
prove the means of restoring the injured to their 
rights.”’ 

Further recrimination would probably have been 
elicited from Mark Colston, and further remon- 
strances from the rector, but that the greater part 
of the congregation were now crowding round the 
insensible furm of poor Esther; who, on hearing 
the sudden and terrible announcement of her bereave- 
ment, had fallen prostrate on the pavement. When 
from the ground, her deathlike paleness and 
total insensibility created a belief among the persons 
nearest to her that she had been killed by the fall. 

Happy had it been so! for what was to be her 

ion now? When conveyed back with difficulty 
to the cottage, and medical aid at length procured 
and a vein opened, better for her peace of mind that 
she had remained unconscious of what was passing 
around her. For the rigor of the law had seized 
upon her poor old uncle. For public example’s 
sake, he had been given into custody by the rector ; 
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, to afford grounds for the detention of Sir 
ark Colston, till the arrival of Colone} Garrett, for 
whom an express was hastily despatched. 

** Tell him that he must hasten, or it will be too 
late !’’ said Downing, on learning that his deposi- 
tion must be taken down before a magistrate. 
‘** The bowl is broken at the cistern—the cords are 
loosed. My life is as a tale that is told.”’ 

Though shocked and grieved that on the Sabbath 
day there should be an uproar among the people, 
Mr. Wigswell, aware that from the absence of the 
Colstons in Ireland, the care of their interests was 
in his hands, hastened also to obtain the interven- 
tion of their country solicitor; and before night, 
after due examination of the parties, Colonel Gar- 
rett, by the advice of Mr. Aldridge, had signed a 
warrant by which Mark Essenden Colston, com- 
monly called Sir Mark Colston, stood committed to 
the county gaol for sacrilege. The more urgent 
peint of his misdemeanors was such it was difficult 
to place within the reach of criminal law. 

Against John Downing, the accusation was of a 
nature to entitle the magistrate to aceept bail ; 
which was instantly offered by Jukes the wheel- 
wright and one of the substantial farmers of Hart- 
ington. 

“Thanks, my old friends and neighbors!’’ fal- 
tered the old man, who needed no learned leech to 
tell him that the shock he had received was begin- 
ning to suspend the vital current in his frame. 
“My torment is not for long. But I woald fain 
= up the ghost under my own roof, with my 

upon my own pillow. When I am gone, be 
kind to the poor girl.”’ 

With the aid of Aldridge, he lost no time in 
bequeathing to his unfortunate niece, the handsome 
independence to which he had become entitled as 
heir-at-law to his son. But when, three days after- 
wards, his prediction was verified by a peaceful 
departure from this life, a deathbed cheered by the 
act of atonement, which by the grace of God he had 
been enabled to fulfil, and the certainty that he was 
about to be reunited to all he had loved on earth in 
that better land ‘“‘ where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest’ —Esther, who, 
even in her brokenheartedness, found strength to 
minister to his last moments and close his careworn 
eyes, heard, without so much as surprise, that she 
was now as rich as she was lovely. For her, joy, 
gmiet or wonder, were atan end. All—all was a 

k. She had loved and lived in vain. 

When, in process of time, the hiatus in the par- 
ish register was admitted to proof, and the necessity 
of violating the sacred abode of the dead (by open- 
ing the Colston coffins) forestalled by an ample con- 








Colonel Larpent from Lausanne ; in which he im- 
plored him to sift to the utmost the character and 
conduct of the pretended Sir Mark Colston—* since 
he was likely to have in his keeping the happiness 
of the most beloved of women, yes—still the most 
beloved—though the persuasions of her friends had 
induced her to dismiss him from her regard, in order 
- reconsolidate the worldly interests of the fam- 
i . Phd 

Miss Colston was consequently now as happy as 
Cecilia. Sir Henry Fletcher, indeed, persisted in 
protesting the contrary ;—‘‘ being,”’ (as he said,) 
** bound to believe all that was asserted by his dar- 
ling little wife, who declared herself to be the hap- 
piest woman in the world.” 

In how short a time afterwards Colonel Larpent 
arrived in England, on the summons of a generous 
letter from Sophia, explaining away the miserable 
misunderstanding that had arisen between them, it 
is unnecessary to inguire. But from the day of his 
appearance at Hartington, even Sir Henry was 
foreed to admit that ‘* honors were divided.””. And 
he was content to give up his share, as he never 
failed to add, “since Larpent, to whom he had 
always been sincerely attached, had, after all, 
turned up a trump.” 

The wedding was solemnized with a degree of 
joy, which, unlike the joy usually attendant on wed- 
dings, had not a drawback. e worthless man 
in whose veins some drops of Colston blood was 
flowing, was luckily expiating by a few months’ 
imprisonment in the county gaol, the act of saeri- 
lege committed in Hartington church; and by a 
generous provision made for him by the heiresses, 
on condition of his settling for life in the colonies 
and following up his profession under the name of 
his mother, all future difficulties were removed, and 
the necessity for legal proceedings superseded. 

“Well was it for Colonel Larpent and his chil- 
dren that the untimely fate of the unfortunate Luke 
Donovan brought their perplexities to so early a 
crisis. For the good old rector was not long in 
following to the grave the faithful old friend with 
whom he had crept through life, and the faithful 
servant by whose diligent ministry his own had 
been lightened. ‘The shock of so many startling 
events probably accelerated his end ; for within six 
months of the decease of John Downing, a new 
rector ascended the pulpit in Hartington church. 

It was no small comfort to the widow, on her 
final removal from the rectory, to know that her 

dchildren were safe in their happy home at the 
Hall ; a home where she was at all times welcome, 
and cheered by the congenial society of the worthy 
mother of the new Mrs. Larpent. 

Of the present flourishing state of Hartington, 
let the reader, if possible, go and judge for himself. 
He will find it one of the most thriving and beauti- 
ful of those charming villages, of which Sussex is 
so justly proud; and the improvements effected 
under the new dynasty are not, like those com- 
menced by the villanous Sir Mark, intended to pro- 
pitiate the ill opinion of the world and disfavor of 
the parish, but matters of conscientious discretion. 

Among the changes, however, which attract the 
eye of the traveller, is one for which Hartington is 
not indebted to the generosity of the lady of the 
manor. On the church lands, sloping towards the 
stream, stand a row of neat ee an endowed 
for the use of twelve aged persons of the parish ; 
each having its little garden, and wearing the air 
of neatness and cheerfulness, peculiar to the chari- 
table institutions of modern times. The foundation 
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bears the name of Downing. But it was executed 
by a pious and humble individual, interred in Hart- 
ington churehyard, fast by the graves of the Down- 
ing family ; but, by her own desire, without so 
much as a headstone to mark the spot. 

The two Harmans, who are still alive, (and still 
brutal,) did their utmost to invalidate the will by 
which their peor sister created this endowment, on 
pretence that, since her misfortunes, she had become 
infirm of intellect. But Aldridge, by whom the 
document was drawn out, had made all fast; and 
the whole village united in hailing the day when, 
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with the consent of the ecclesiastical courts, the il} 
fated cottage of the Downings was thrown down, 


that the foundations of the new charity might be 
laid on the spot. 
On the 7 of the inauguration of poor Esther’s 
- i 


pensioners, Hartington green was deserted. The 
whole population thronged to the Hams ; admitting 
that the blot upon their village archives was thor- 
oughly effaced ; old and young uniting in a prayer 
that the Almighty would pity the Temptation of the 
old man whose gray hairs were in the grave, and 
accept the proffered ATronemenr. 





THE MOLE AND ITS ENCAMPMENT. 


Ir we had a spade I would lay bare its little hab- 
itation, and show such a wonderful encampment 
as you have rarely witnessed; chambers, and gal- 
leries, and long, winding passages, which in 
all directions, and, when opened, look not unlike 
the old puzzle which is called ‘‘ The Plan of 
Troy.”’ The earth, as you may tell by placing 
your foot upon it, is very strong and solid, for it 
has been well pressed and well beaten by the mole 
while making it. At the bottom of this hillock 
there is a gallery, almost as round as a ring, and 
there is a smaller one also above it, of the same 
form; and, to get from one gallery to the other, 
it has made itself five passages, which go upwards. 
Is not that something like a house, think you, with 
five staircases which lead to the upper story! It 
has also a chamber lower down than the lowest 
gallery which I have described ; and there is also 
another hole at the bettom of the chamber, which, 
after, running down for a few inches, rises up again, 
and opens into a passage or high road, if we may 
so call it, of the encampment. But when in this 

ge it can turn back again and enter the cirou- 

r gallery at the bottom, which I have before 
described, and take its choice of any of the nine 
streets which branch out from this lower passage. 
You might wonder for what perpose it wanted such 
a number of roads and galleries, looking so many 
different ways ; but when I tell you that this is its 
chase, or forest, or hunting-ground, and that it 
ranges here and there, up this passage and down 
that, searching for earth-worms and insects, you 
will see at once the use of these numerous avenues, 
and the chance it has of obtaining larger quantities 
of food through having such extensive grounds te 
range in. But there isa larger run, which natu- 
ralists call the high road, and along this he passes 
many times in the course of the day to visit his 
several hunting-grounds, which branch out every 
way; and I can tell fou necessity causes the moles 
to be very polite to each other, for only one at a 
time can = along this common high road, which 
seems to belong to the whole community of moles ; 
so that, if two chance to meet, one is compelled to 
retire into one of the side passages uatil the other 
passes ; and sometimes this causes a fight, and 
then, of course, the weakest goes to wall. 
But, although they thus quarrel about the posses- 
sion of the road, each seems to pay great respect to 
his neighbor’s enclosure, one never taking 
sion of the hunting-ground another has made. It 
is in this common highway where the molecatchers 
place the traps, as they know he has to pass it 
many times in the course of the day to see what 
game there is in his preserve. Yeu must not 
always expect to find its nest under a molehill, for 
it 1s oftener placed at the end of three or four pas- 


sages, at some distance from the encampment, 
when, if you are fortunate enough to light upon the 
right spot, you may sometimes dig out four or five 
young ones in summer. It is a thirsty animal, 
requiring much drink, and the high road, which I 
have mentioned as being used by the whole com 
munity, is sure to lead to a common run, which 
opens out near some ditch or pond; but when 
water is far distant they will sink a well of their own, 
aad dig downward and downward until they come to 
water. In pursuing a worm it will sometimes follow 
it to the surface of the earth devour it, and return back 
again into its burrow. It always looks fat, and has 
a sharp tapering nose, well adapted for turning u 
the earth ; itseyes are very small. The far is soft 
as silk, and bright as velvet; its color is a deep 
black ; its feet are furnished with sharp nails, with 
which it scoops and digs away the earth, throwing 
the loosened dirt behind as it progresses with its 
work, and which it afterwards carries up and forms 
into those hillecks which we so commonly see. In 
winter, when the earth is frozen hard, and its hunt- 
ing-ground is cold and useless, and produces no 
food, it will dig a deep hole straight down, in order 
to reach the worms that have taken shelter theze 
from the cold. You little dreamed that such a 
curious animal, and such a wonderful structure, 
were to be found under this little hillock, which to 
look upon, saving for the few wild flowers which 
cover it, appears an object of no interest.— The 
Boy's Summer Book. 





ILuxess or THE Port Moore.— We have received 
from London a private letter, dated Thursday, from 
which, with much regret, we give the following 
paregraph :—~** I lament to have to tell you of the 
rapidly declining health of Ireland’s most honored 
poet. The sun of life is fast setting, and it is feared 
rs his dissolution is near at hand.’’—*‘ Balisnasioe 

‘ar.’ 


Jews 1 Germaxy.—A letter from Posen, dated 
the 17th October, mentions that an association formed 
in that place, under the patronage of the King of 
Prussia, for establishing Jewish colonies, has pur- 
chased land to the value of 25,0007. The number 
of Jews who have demanded permission to be re- 
ceived is about 3,300 ; several of whom have some 
funds of their own. 

Private letters from Vienna leave no doubt that 
the Due de Bordeaux was married, on the 5th instant, 
to the Princess Maria ‘Theresa Beatrice, sister to the 

The princess numbers 


cape Satan, peg oars» ect ye 
y sovereign of Europe w not deigned to 
recognize ‘‘ the dynasty of July’’—Louis Philippe. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Axp now is Snipeton widowed. Yes; with a 
living wife, damned to worst widowhood. It would 
have worn and tortured the spirit within him some- 
times to wander from the desk to the churchyard, 
and there look down upon Clarissa’s grave. To 
have read, and reed with dreamy, vacant eyes, the 
few ombstone syllables that sum up—solemnly 
brief—the hopes, and fears, and wrongs, and 
wretchedness ; the pleasant thoughts and aching 
weariness that breath begins and ends. ‘ Clarissa, 
wife of Ebenezer Snipeton, died —.’’ Words to 
dim a husband's eyes; to carry heaviness to the 
heart; to numb the soul; and for atime to make 
the lone man, with his foot at the treasure-holding 
grave, feel the whole world drifted from him, and 
he left landed on the little spot he looks on. And 
then breaks small, mournful music from those 
words ; pleasant, hopeful sounds, that will mingle 
her name with his; that will make him own the 
dear, the still incorporate dead. The flesh of his 
flesh, the bone of his bone, is lapsed into the dis- 
grace of death ; it is becoming the nourishment of 
—: and still his heart ae to the changing 
orm; still it is a part of him; and his tender 
thoughts may, with the coffined dead, leve to renew 
the bridal vow the dead absolves him of. And 
Snipeton, his wife in her winding-sheet, might so 
have solemnized a second wedlock. For surely 
there are such nuptials. Yes; second marriages 
of the grave between the quick and the dead, with 
God and his angels the sole witnesses. 

And Snipeton was denied such consolation. His 
widowhood permitted no such second troth. Liv- 
ing to the world, his wife was dead to him; yet 
though dead, not severed.—There was the horror ; 
there, the foul condition of disgraced wedlock ; the 
flesh was still of his flesh, cancerous, ulcerous ; 
with a life in it to tortare him. By day, that flesh 
of his flesh would wear him; by night, with time 
and darkness lying like a weight upon him, would 
be to him as a fiend that would cling to him; that 
would touch his lips; that would murmur in his 
ear. And let him writhe, and struggle, and with a 
strong man’s strong will determine to put away 
that close tormentor, it would not be. The flesh 
was still of his flesh, alike incorporate in guilt and 
truth. 

But Snipeton is stilla happy man. As yet he 
knows not of his misery ; dreams not of the deso- 
ation that, in an hour or so, shall blast him at his 
hreshold. He is still at his desk; happy in his 
day-dream ;' his imagination running over, as in 
wayward moments of half-thrift, half-idleness, it 
was wont to do, upon the paper on his desk before 
him.—Imagination, complete and circling; and 
making that dim sanctuary of dirty Plutus a glis- 
tening palace! The pen—the ragged stump, that 
in his hand had worked as surely as Italian steel, 
striking through a heart or so, but drawing no 
blood—the pen, as it had been plucked from the 
winged heel of the thiefs god, Mercury, worked 
strange sorcery; crept and scratched about the 
paper, conjuring glories there, that made the old 
man sternly smile ; cven as an enchanter smiles at 
the instant handiwork of all obedient fiends. Read- 
er, look upon the magic that, cunningly exercised 
by the Snipetons of the world, fills it with beauty ; 
behold the jottings of the black art that, simple as 
they look, hold, like the knotted ropes of La 
land witches, a power invincible. Here they are ; 
faithfully copied from that piece of paper; the tab- 
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let of old Snipeton’s dearest thoughts, divinest aspi- 
rations :-— 


* £70,000 ”—** £85,700 ”—** £90,000 "— 
** £100,000 "’—** £150,000 ’—** £ 1,000,000!" 


In this way did Snipeton—in pleasant, thrifty idle- 
ness—pour out his heart; dallying with hope, and 
giving to the unuttered wish a certain sum in black 
and white; running up the figures as a rapturous 
singer climbs the gamut, touching the highest heaven 
of music to his own delight, and the wonder of the 
applauding world. 

n this manner would Snipeton take pastime with 
his spirit. In this manner was the paper on his 
desk writ and over-writ with promised sums that, it 
was his hope, his day-dream, would surely some 
day bless him. And the numerals ever rose with 
his spirits. When very dumpish—with the world 
going all wrong with him—he would write himself 
down a pauper ; in bitterness of heart loving to en- 
large upon his beggary, as thus: 000,000,000,000. 
But to-day he had ridden with Clarissa; she had 
looked so lovely and so loving ; he was so reassured 
of her affection ; could promise to himself snch 
honeyed days and nights that, dreaming over this ; 
smiling at her flushed face ; and with half-closed 
eyes, and curving mouth, gazing in fancy at her 
dancing plume—he somehow took the pen between 
his fingers, and made himself a paradise out of 
arithmetic.—Thus he laid out his garden of Eden, 
circling it with rivers of running gold! How the 
paradise smiled upon paper! How the trees, clus- 
tered with ruddy bearing, rose up; how odorous 
the flowers—and what a breath of immortality 
came fluttering to his cheek! Snipeton had 
written— 


 £1,000,000;” 


and then he sank gently back im his chair, and 
sofily drew his breath as he looked upon what 
should be his, foreshadowed by his hopes. 

Now, at the very moment—yes, by Satan’s best 
chronometer—at the very moment, Clarissa was 
lifted from her horse, placed in a carriage, and 
whirled away from home and husband. And he 
saw not her face of terror—heard not her shriek 
for help. How could het Good man! was he 
not in paradise’ Let us not break in upon him. 
No; for a while, blind and innocent, we will leave 
him there. 

The reader may remember that Mr. Capstick was 
threatened with an ignominious dismissal from the 
British senate, as having, it was alleged, bought an 
honor that, like chastity, is too precious to be sold. 
The misanthropie member for Liquorish, in his 
deep contempt of all human dealings, took little 
heed of the petition against him; whilst Tangle 
called it an ugly business, as though in truth he 
secretly rejoiced in such uncomeliness. Snipeton, 
too, looked grave ; and then, as taking heart from 
the depth of his pocket, said he would “ fight the 
young profligate to his Jast guinea ;’’ (and when the 
weapons are gold, how bloody oft the battle!) 
Whereupon Capstick relented a little in his savage 
thoughts ; believing that pure patriotism did exist 
in human nature, and had one dwelling-place at 
least in the heart of Mr. Snipeton. 

“Turn you out of parliament, sir; they might 
chuck you out o’ the window, sir, for what he * 
care, if it warn’t for his spite. I’ve told you that 


p-/ all along, and you won't see it,’’ said Bright Jem. 


“T am sorry, Jem, that in your declining years 
for there ’s no disguising it, James—you ‘re getting 
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old and earthy—cracking like dry clay, Jem,’’—said 
Capstick. 

**T don’t want to hide the cracks,”’ answered 
Jem; “why should I? No; I’m not afraid to 
look time in the face, and tell him to do his worst. 
He never could spile much, that ’s one comfort.”’ 

“*T am sorry, nevertheless, that you have not a 
little charity. If I don’t think well of anybody 
myself, that’s no reason you shouldn’t; on the 
contrary, it is slightly an impertinence in you to 
interfere with what I’ve been used to consider 
my own privilege.’’ Thus, with dignity, spoke 
Capstick. 

** All I know is this—and I’m sure of it—if Mrs. 
Snipeton had as big a wart upon her nose as her 
husband, you 'd never have been member for Liquor- 
ish,’’ said Jem, with new emphasis. 

“Really, Mr. Aniseed ’’—for Capstick became 
very lofty indeed—** 1 cannot perceive how Mrs. 
Snipeton’s wart—that is, if she’d had one—could 
in any way interfere with my seat in parliament.’ 

‘*Tn this manner,”’ said Jem; laying one hand 
flat wpon the other. ‘In this manner. If she'd 
had a wart upon her nose, young St. James, when 
he went to berrow money of her husband, would 
have behaved himself like a honest young gentle- 
man; wouldn’t have written letters, and tried to 
send presents, and so forth, till old Snipeton—poor 
old fellow ! for though he was a fool to marry such 
a young beauty, there ’s no knowing how any on us 
may be tempted ’’— 

** You and I are safe, I think, James *”’ said Cap- 
stick, with a smile. 

“T think so; but don’t let’s be persump- 
tious. However, that’s no reason we shouldn't 


pity the unfortinate,’’ said Jem. 


Snipeton would n’t have been forced to send his 
young wife into the country, where his young lord- 
ship went after her—I 've heard all about it. And 
then Snipeton wouldn't ha’ been jealous of the 
young gentleman, and then you ’d have been at the 
Tub, happy with the pigs and the geese, as if they 
was your own flesh and blood; and you'd still ha’ 
been an independent country gentleman, walking 
about in your own garden, and talking, as you used 
to do, to your own trees and flowers, that minded 
0 ah *m bound for it—more than anybody in the 
ouse 0” parliament will do.’’ 

“Don’t you be too sure of that, Mr. Aniseed. 
When the minister hears my speech’’— 

** Well, I only hope my dream of last night 
won't come true. I dreamt you’d made your 
speech, and as soon as you'd made it, I thonght 
you was changed into a garden roller, and the min- 
ister, as you call him, did nothing but turn you 
round and round. Howsomever, that ’s nothing to 
do with what I was saying—saving your presence, 
I don't like you to be made‘a tool on.”’ 

“A tool, Mr. Aniseed! A tool—define, if you 
please, for this is serious. What tool *’’ and Cap- 
stick frowned. 

** Well, I don’t know what sort of tool they send 
to parliament; but, if youll be so good, just feel 
here.’’ Saying this, Jem took off his hat, and 


turning himself, presented the back part of his head | S 


to the touch of Capstick. . 

** Bless my heart! Dear me—a very dreadful 
wound! My poor fellow-—-good Jem’’—and Cap- 
stick put his arm upon Jem’s neck, and with a 
troubled look, cried—‘t Who was the atrocious 
miscreant '—eh !—the scoundrel !”’ 

“Oh no; he didn’t mean nothing. You see, it 


Well, old) 
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was last night, while I was waiting for you till the 
house was up. Taking a quiet pint and a pipe 
among the other servants, some on ‘em begun to 
talk about bribery and corruption ; and did n't they 
sit there and pull their masters to pieces ; | should 
think a little more than they pulled one another to 
bits inside. Well, your name come up, and all 
about the petition; and somebody said you’d be 
turned out; condemned like a stale salmon at Bil- 
lingsgate. I didn’t say nothing to this; till Ralph 
Gum—the saucy varmint, though he’s my own 
flesh and blood; that is, as far as marriage can 
make it’’— 

** Marriage can do a good deal that way,” said 
Capstick, smiling pensively. 

* Till Ralph Gum—he was waitin 
quis—cried out, ‘ What! Capstick, 
ker?” 

**T do not forget the mouffins,”’ said Capstick, 
meekly. ‘* On the contrary ; in parliament I shal) 
be proud to stand upon them.”’ 

** But he said more than that: ‘ Why, he’sa 
thing we ‘ll turn out neck and heels; he's only a 
tool ” ” 

** Oh, a tool!’’ cried Capstick, ‘‘1 am a tool, 
am It Very well: a tool! What said you to 
this?” 

** Nothing—only this. He was sitting next to 
me, and I said—‘ You saucy monkey, hold your 
tongue, or learn better manners’—and with this, in 
the softest way in the world, I broke my pipe over 
his head: whereupon, the marquis’ coachman and 
footmen all swore you was a tool, and nothing but 
a tool—and they would n't see their livery insulted, 
and—lI forget how it ended, but there was a chang- 
ing of pewter-pots, and somehow or other this’’— 
and Jem passed his hand over his bruised head— 
** this is one on ’em.”’ 

For a few minutes Capstick remained silent. At 
length he said, determinedly —‘‘ Jem, I feel that it 
would be some satisfaction to me to see this Mrs. 
Snipeton.”’ 

** What for?’’ asked Jem, in his simplicity. 

* Why—well—I don’t know ; but if she is really 
what people say, there can be no harm in looking 
on a beautiful woman.”’ 

** Well, I don't know—but for certain, they ‘d 
never do no harm, if they never was looked upon,”’ 


for the mar- 
e muffin-ma- 


said Jem. 


**Jem, you ought to know me by this time ; 
ought to know that since Mrs. Capstick died | 
look upon beauty as no more than a painted pic- 
ture.”’ 

** Well, that’s all right enough, so long as we 
don’t ask the pictures to walk out of their frames,”’ 
answered Jem. ‘‘ But, sir, in this parliament mat- 
ter—and I’d sooner die than tell a lie to you, in 
the same way as I think it my bound duty to tell 
you all the truth, though you do sometimes call me 
James and Mr. Aniseed, instead of Jem for doing 
it—in this parliament matter, master’’—and Jem 
paused, and looked mournfully at Capstick. 

‘* Out with it,” said the member for Liquorish. 
** After the hustings, surely I can bear anything. 
peak.”’ 

** Well, then, and you'll not be offended? But 
if ever there was a tool in parliament, master— 
now, don’t be hurt—you are a tool, and nothing 
better than a tool. There! When they were 
flinging pewter-pots about last night, I didn't 
choose to own as much; now, when we're to- 
gether, I must say it. Member for Liquorish! 
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La, bless you! as J said afore, you ’re member 
for Spite and Revenge, and all sorts of wicked- 
ness.”’ 
‘1 certainly will see Mrs. Snipeton,’’ said 
Capstick, ‘‘ and to-morrow, Jem; yes, to-mor- 
row.” 

In pursuit of this determination, Mr. Capstick— 
with no forewarning of his intended visit to the 
master of the house—opened the garden gate, and 

roceeded up the path to the cottage, followed by 
Bright Jem; who in his heart was hugely pleased 
at the unceremonions manner in which his master 
stalked, like a sheriff's officer, into the sanctuary 
of wedded love, or what is more, of wedded jeal- 
ousy ; calm, authoritative, self-contained, as though 
he came to take possession of the dove-cote. Even 
Dorothy Vale was startled by the abrupt intrusion ; 
and looking from the door, and rubbing her arms 
with quickened energy, begged to know ‘* what 
they wanted there?’ Ere, however, Capstick 
could descend to make due answer, Becky ran from 
the door, with many a voluble *‘ dear heart!’’ and 
**who’d ha’ thought it!’’ and ‘tis your honor 
well?’ 

‘** Very well, my maid; very well,’’ said Cap- 
stick. ‘I should like to see Mrs. Snipeton.”’ 

* La! now, what ill luck,’’ cried Becky, ‘‘ she 's 
gone out a horseback with master; but she won't 
be long, if youll only be so good as to walk in, 
and wait a little while; she’s such a sweet lady, 
she ‘Il be glad to see you.” 

Dorothy said nothing ; but hugging and rubbing 
her arms, looked sidelong at the new maid ; looked 
at her, as one, whose glib tongue had in one min- 
ute talked away her place ; for assuredly did Dor- 
othy, even in her dim vision, see Becky with her 
bundle trundled from the house, as soon as Mr. 
Snipeton should learn the treason of his hand- 
maid. 

**1"ll walk about the garden till they come 
back,” said Capstick ; *‘ 1’m fond of flowers ; very 
fond.”’ 

** They won’t come back together ; for master ’s 
gone to Lunnun; but the young man, the new ser- 
vant”’ 

**Ha! the young man that took you from St. 
Mary Axe,” said Jem; and Becky nodded and 
colored. 

** Both of you new together, it seems,’’ observed 
Capstick, meaning nothing ; though Becky, color- 
ing still deeper, thought she saw a world of signifi- 
cance in the careless words of the member of par- 
liament. But then it was a member of parliament 
who spoke ; and there must be something in every 
syllable he uttered. ‘That he should couple her- 
self and St. Giles was very odd; quite a proof that 
he knew more than most people. 

Capstick had lounged up the garden, Dorothy 
marvelling at his ease; whilst Jem held short 
discourse with Becky. ‘* And he’s a good hon- 
est young man, eh’ Well, he looks like it,’’ said 
Jem. 

**T never goes by looks, I don’t,’’ said Becky. 
** Talking about looks, how is that dark young man 
you knocked in the gutter? Your nevey, sir, isn’t 
het How is he?” 

** Why, I may say, my dear, he’s in the gutter 
still, and there let him be. But as for your fellow- 
servant, I think’’—said Jem—‘‘I think he’s an 
honest young fellow."’ 

**T should break my heart do you know—I mean 
—I should be so sorry—in course I should—if he 
wasn't. He ’s so good-tempered ; so quiet-spoken ; 
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30 willing to give a helping-hand to anybody. And 
yet for all this; somehow or t’other, he doesn’t 
seem himself. One minute he’ll be merry as a 
sultan; and afore you can speak, his face will go 
all into a shadow. Can’t be happy, I think.” 

**Prhaps not,”’ said Jem; “1 wasn’t myself 
when I was about his time of life. Perhaps, Becky, 
perhaps he ’s in love.” 

** Don’t know, I’m sure; how should J?” said 
Becky, turning short upon her heel ; whilst Jem 
followed his master, at length resolved to narrate 
to him the history of St. Giles. Again and again 
Jem had attempted it; and then stopt, huddling up 
the story as best he could. For the new dignity 
of Capstick had made him—as Jem sometimes 
thought—cold and cautious ; and after all, it might 
not be proper to bring together a returned transport 
and a member of parliament. The garden was 
winding and large; but Jem could not well miss 
his master, inasmuch as the orator was heard ver 
loudly declaiming ; and Jem, following the sound, 
speedily came up with Capstick, who, with his hat 
upon the ground, his right arm outstretched, and 
his left tucked under his left coat-tail, was vehe- 
mently calling upon * the attention and the com- 
mon-sense, if he was not too bold in asking such a 
favor,’’ of a triple row of tall hollyhocks, repre- 
senting for the time the members of the house of 
commons, and unconsciously playing their parts 
with great fidelity, by nodding—nodding at every 
sentence that fell from the honorable orator. 
‘* There is nothing like exercising the lungs in the 
pure air,’ said Capstick, slightly confused ; and 
picking up his hat, and falling into his usual man- 
ner. 

**] think I should know what it was,’’ said Jem, 
** calling coaches in a November fog ; jest like hal- 
looing through wet blankets.’’ 

** Demosthenes—you never heard of him—but 
that’s no matter: Demosthenes,’’ said Capstick, 
** used to speak to the sea.”’ 

** Well; he'd the best on it in one way,”’ said 
Jem; ‘the fishes could n't contradict him. But 
surely, now—upon your word, sir—you don’t really 
mean to make a speech in parliament!’’ Capstick’s 
eye glistened.—** You do? Lord help you! when, 
sir—when ?”’ 

‘* Why, Jem, I can’t answer for myself. Per- 
haps, to-night—perhaps, to-morrow. If 1’m pro- 
voked, Jem.’ 

“* Provoked, sir! Who’s to provoke you, if 
you ’re determined to sit with your mouth shut!” 
said Jem. 

‘The truth is, Jem, I had resolved to sit a 
whole session, and not say a syllable. But I shall 
be aggravated to speak, I know I shall. The fact 
is, I did think I should be abashed—-knocked clean 
down—by the tremendous wisdom before, behind 
me, on all sides of me. Now—it isn’t so, Jem,”’ 
and Capstick looked big. ‘‘I did think my great 
difficulty would be to speak ; whereas, hearing 
what I do hear, the difficulty for me is to hold my 
tongue. In this way—I feel it—lI shall be made 
an orator of against my will. By the way, Jem, 
talking of oratory, just sit down in that arbor, and 
fancy yourself the house of commons.” 

“Could n't do it sir.’’ Capstick imperatively 
waved his arm. ‘* Well, then—there, sir,”’ said 
Jem; and he seated himself bolt upright in a 
honeysuckle bower, and took off his hat, and 
smoothed down his few speckled hairs ; and puton 
a face of gravity. 





“That won’t do at all,’ cried Capstick, *‘ T 
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just want to try a little speech, and that ’s not a bit 
fike the con of commons. No; roll 

about ; and now whistle a little bit; and now put 
oa your hat; and now throw your legs upon the 
seat; and, above all, seem to be doing anything 
bat listening to me. If you seem to attend to what 
I say, you “ll put me out at once. Not at all par- 
liamentary, Jem.”’ 

** Shall I shuffle my legs, and drum my fingers 
upon the tablet Will that dot’’ cried Jem. 

** Pretty well; that will be something,’’ an- 
swered Capstick. 

‘Or I tell you what, sir—if, while you was 
making your oration, | was to play upon this Jew’s- 
harp’’—and Jem produced that harmonious iron 
from his waisteoat pocket—‘* would that be parlia- 
— and noisy enough ” 

** We'll try the Jew’s-harp,”’ replied Capstick, 
** for | have heard much worse noises since I sat 
for Liquorish. Wait a minute’’—for Jem. began to 
preludize—‘‘ and let me explain. The motion I 
am going to make, Jem, is to shorten the time in 
the pillory.””. Jem shook his head hopelessly. 
“* According to the law, as at present operating, 
the time of the pillery is one hour. ow, I 
don’t want to be called a revolutionist, Jem; I 
don’t want to array all the respectability and all the 
property of the land against me—”’ 

** Don’t, sir, don’t; if you love your precious 
peace of mind, don’t think of it,’’ cried Jem. 

** Therefore, | do not at present intend to move 
the total abolition of the pillory,”’ said Capstick. 

** You ’d be stoned in the streets, if you did. 
People will bear a good deal, sir; but they won't 
have their rights interfered with in that manner. 
Do take care of yourself, pray do. I should n’t 
like to see you in the tower,’’ said Jem, with gen- 
uine tenderness. ‘‘ Let the pillory alone, sir; 
touch that, and folks will swear you ’re going to 
lay your hands upon the golden crown next; for 
it’s wonderful what they do mix up with the 
crown, sometimes, to be sure.’’ 

** Fear not, Jem. I shall respect the wholesome 
prejudices of my countrymen ; and therefore shall 
only move that the time in the pillory shall hence- 
forth be reduced from one hour to half. That’s 
gentle, I think !”’ 

Jem stroked his chin—shook his head. ‘I 
know what they ‘ll call it, sir: interfering with 
the liberty of the subject. No, they "ll say—our 
forefathers, and their fathers afore ’em, stood 
an hour, and why should n’t we ?”’ 

‘“* I ‘m prepared for a little opposition, Jem ; but, 
just me yourself the house, while | speak my 
speech. Make as much noise, and be as inattentive 
as ible, and then I shall get on.” Jem 
obediently buzzed—buzzed with his Jew’s-harp, 
shambled with his feet, rocked himself backwards 
and forwards ; and, to the extent of his genius, en- 
deavored to multiply himself into a very full house. 

Capstick took off his hat—held forth his right 
arm as before, with the supplementary addition of 
a piece of paper in his hand, and again with his other 
arm sup his left coat-tail. 

es looking as full as he could at Jem, who 
rocked and shifted every minute—* ‘ Sir, it was an 
observation of a Roman emperor—’ "’ 

** Which one '”’ asked Jem. 

‘* That ’s immaterial,”’ answered Capstick. ‘ A 
— that will certainly not be asked in debate. 

take a Roman emperor as something to 
begin with—‘ of a Roman emperor that Qui Facit 


** Sir,” said | path 


“* Hallo!”’ cried Jem, holding the Jew’s-harp 
wide away from his mouth; “‘ what's thai— 
Latin t”’ 

** Latin,” answered Capstick. 

“ Well—my stars!”—said Jem—‘‘I never 
knowed that you knowed Latin.” 

“* Nor did I, Jem,” replied Capsti smilingly. 
** But I don’t know how it is; when aman once 
gots into parliament, Latin seems to come upon 

im as a matter of course. Now go on with your 
Jew’s-harp, and make as much noise as you like, 
but don’t speak to me. "Tisn’t parliamentary. 
Now then,” and Capstick resumed the senator— 
** * it was an observation of a Roman emperor’ '’— 

**If you please, sir, 1’ve laid some bread and 
cheese and ale in the parlor,’’ said Becky, break- 
ing in upon the debate. ‘* It’s a hot day, sir, and 
I —_ you might be tired.”’ 

** Humph ! ell—I don’t know. What, 
Jem’’—asked Capstick, smacking his lipsp—‘* what 
do fe propose '”’ q 

‘* Why,’ answered Jem, rising, ‘‘ I pro that 
the house do now adjourn.”’ rg pn 

Capstick returned the paper to his pocket, and 
taking up his hat, said—‘* 1 second the motion.’' 
After a very short pause, he added—*‘And it is 
adjourned accordingly.’’ Whereupon, he and Jem 
turned to follow ky, who had run on before 
them, down another path. In less than a minute, 
however, a shriek rang through the garden. 

‘Why, that’s the gal! she’s hurt, surely,” 
cried Jem. 

** Pooh, nonsense,’’ said Capstick, quickening 
his pace, ‘‘ it’s nothing ; taken a frog for a croco- 
dile—or something of the sort. Women love to 
squall; it shows their weakness. It can’t be 
anything—’”’ 

‘* Oh, sir—sir—sir—’’ cried’Becky, flying up the 
garden, and rushing to Capstick—*‘ they ’ve stole 
her—carried her off—my dear, dear missus !”’ 

** Carried off! Mrs. Snipeton—the lady’’-—ex- 
claimed Capstick. 

** Stole her away by foree—oh, my poor master 
—oh, my dear missus—the young man will tell you 
all—master’s heart will break—my sweet lady !” 
And Becky, with flowing tears, wrung her hands, 
and was as one possessed. 

“Why! Eh—what is all this!” said Cap- 
stick to St. Giles, who looked pale and stupified. 
‘* Fellow, what ’s this ?”’ 

**T "ll tell you all about it, sir’’—said St. Giles, 
hastily. ‘The lady’s horse was swifter than 
mine—I could no how keep up with her. And 
when we turned out of Highgate we’’—here St. 
Giles turned deathly pale, and his feet sliding from 
under him, he fell to the earth. 

‘* He ’s dead—he ’s dead,’’ cried Becky, falling 
upon her knees at his side, and lifting up his head, 
when her hands were instantly covered with blood, 
drawn by the cudgel of Blast. On this she re- 
newed her screams ; renewed her exclamations of 
despair. ‘‘ He was dead—murdered.” 

At this minute old Snipeton ran, reeling up tho 
Dorothy Vale, more by her chalk-like face, 
than with her tongue, had revealed the mischief to 
her master. ‘‘ Missus was gone—carried off—the 
man was up the garden.’’ His life—nothing but 
his life—should satisfy the cheated husband. 
Snipeton rushed to the group; and when he saw 
St. Giles prostrate, insensible ; the old man, grind- 
ing his teeth, howled his curses, and, in very im 
tence, worked his hands like a demon balked of his 
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revenge. 
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A SON TO HIS FATHER. 


We think the Beauty Book of this year very far 
oo ae cme — waren ent 2 caren + Bem it 
eral vers de société ; some pretty an 
Slee wan ; teiguoaiie OF vad Ty; and 
one or two papers of interest beyond the hour. 
We have not often read, in the same , a tale 
so powerfully and unaffectedly told as that which, 


with the signature of Z., appears intended to illus-| Lon 


trate the evils of the old system of capital punish- 
ment. To understand what we shall extract, it is 
only necessary to premise that a banker of formal 
roe | not popular manners, but of strict and exact 
integrity and most unblemished character, has been 
robbed, with supposed aggravated circumstances of 
personal violence, by a young man who had been 
several years a clerk in his bank, and was suddenly 


dismissed on account of some trifling failure in| I 


anetuality. He prosecutes to conviction; and a 
bow days before the execution receives the fullow- 
ing letter. It seems to us full of a beauty very 
rare in compositions of this kind. There is no 
violent effort. There is no convulsive strain. The 
pathos is manly, direct, and simple. 

** Sir,—It is with many conflicting feelings that I 
now address you, and I can scarcely hope that you 
will condescend to peruse a letter from a condemned 
felon like me. Justice has been your = ne 
also actuates me. I acknowledge that I have sinned 
against my God, my country, and yourself, in com- 
mitting one of the crimes for which I am about to 
stiffer, for the robbery was planned by me; of 
intent to murder I am as innocent as the child 
unborn. But, sir, I am not the only guilty one—it 
is to your sin that | owe my existence; and from 
this venial offence of yours, which has long since 
been forgotten by yourself and by the world, have 
sprung all the crimes I ever have, committed. 

** At the period of your marriage you parted 
from my mother, believing that you amply compen- 
sated for all her wrongs by the gift of one hundred 
pounds, exacting from her a solemn promise that 
you should never hear from her again—a promise 
which, as you well know, she never violated, nor 
did she reveal your name to me until she was upon 
her death-bed. 

** At her desire I solemnly pledged myself that 
the secret should never pass my lips, except, under 
very extraordinary circumstances, I should feel 
compelled to make it known to yourself. I was at 
this time fifteen years of age, and had hitherto been 
supported and decently educated by my mother’s 
exertions ; but she had nothing to leave me beyond 
a few pounds in ready money, which were little 
more than sufficient to defray the expenses of her 
funeral. 

“*T had loved my mother tenderly, and on her 
decease felt myself to be one of the most desolate 
creatures upon earth. Lowly as my station appeared 
to be, I felt ineonceivably pained at the thoughts of 
my disgraceful birth, and that the name which Ij 
bore was not my lawful one, (my mother having 
passed as a widow,) for pride was the inheritance 
which I received from you. Nevertheless, I had 
an indescribable longing to see my other earthly 
parent. I thought, perhaps, you 
of my mother’s tenderness, and that if 


some 
I could find 
out where you were living, and could sometimes 
look at you unobserved, 1 should not feel utterly 
alone in the world. 

** Full of these thoughts I packed up my little 


all, and walked from —— to London, a of 
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nearly forty miles. Having always borne an excel- 
lent character in my own neighborhood, I carried 
with me several respectable letters of recommenda- 
tion, and in a few days succeeded in getting employ- 
ment in a retail bookseller’s shop. 

‘One object now solely occupied my mind—that 
of seeing you; yet I feared to make any inquiries 
about, or even to mention your name, lest my 
motive might be suspected. By reference to the 
don Directory, I found out what I imagined to 
be your town residence, and every evening I paced 
up-and down before your house in the hope of 
getting even one glimpse of you, for my very heart 
yearned within me to see you. 

““ After the lapse of some months I discovered 
that you left town at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and as I was rarely sent messages, or had any 
opportunity of going to the city during the morning, 

was almost inclined to give up my pursuit in 
despair, when an apparently accidental cireumstance, 
which I need not now recall to your recollection, 
placed me in your employment. 

“‘T entered your office with a throbbing heart 
and an almost fevered brain, but the stern dignity 
of your deportment chilled my blood, and IT was 
soon hopeless of ever gaining your affections. My 

outhful dream had fled. T fet that I could not 
ove you ; yet I resolved to be useful to you, and to 
discharge all my duties faithfully. I wished to 
gain your confidence, and, as it were, to compel 
you to respect the outcast who fed upon the crumbs 
which fell from your table. 1 sometimes thought 
upon the subject until my heart was ready to burst. 
During the four years spent in your office my con- 
duct was faultless towards you ; nor was I to blame 
for the neglect of duty which caused us to separate. 
That neglect proceeded from your legitimate son ; 
but when he did not come forward to clear me, I 
scorned to clear myself. 

‘** From the moment we parted my mind became 
imbued with feelings of the deepest despair. Hav- 
ing unjustly lost that confidence which I had labored 
for years to gain, I became firmly persuaded that I 
should never again succeed in any undertaking. I 
felt myself to be as the son of the bondwoman who 
was to be cast out, but my fate to be harder than 
that of Ishmael, for I had no mother to accompany 
me and to watch over my wanderings. I believed 
that henceforth my hand should be against every 
man, and every man’s hand against me. 

“T walked the whole day without feeling need 
of bodily sustenance. ‘Towards night, as I instine- 
tively bent my steps towards my lodgings, I met 
with an old acquaintance, who had for a few 
months been my fellow-clerk in your office. He 
asked me to turn with him; I did so, although I 
had long known him to be a young man of loose 
habits. He brought me to a gambling-house, and 
asked me to enter and try my fortune. I com- 
plied unresistingly, and had at first what are called 
a few lucky hits. My attention was arrested, and 
my mind strongly excited. I remained there two 
days and nights, and thenceforward became the 
companion of gamblers and sharpers. When suc- 
cessful in obtaining money, | drowned care in all 
manner of riotous living, and at other times I was 
reduced to the very brink of starvation. It was at 
one of those periods of desperation, when every 
resource had failed with myself and my companions, 
that we planned the for which I am now 
about to suffer. I sug your house, recollect- 
ing a box in the office where a considerable sum of 
ready money for private expenses was usually kept; 
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and I offered my services upon condition that we |to sacrifice truth and probability to a coarse effect ; 
should go unarmed, for, guilty as I was, I shuddered | and he does not suceced in impressing the reader 
at the thoughts of shedding blood, and I caleulated | with his accuracy; so that his anecdotes when 
upon the old housekeeper only being in the house | professing to be matters of fact are not received 
as usual. The idea that you would sleep in town | with im eit confidence. It is probable that he has 
that fatal night did not enter my head, for I had | heard them, not invented them; it is possible that 
never known you to do so before. The blow which | they may be true; but a strong doubt lurks in the 
you received as you entered. the office with a light | mind as to whether the writer received them in the 
im your hand, | again most solemnly protest was | way he represents, which of course raises mis,.v- 
not given by me ; it was given by one of my guilty | ings as to the authenticity of the stories themselves, 
companions as he made his escape, aad it was for he volume, as may be inferred from the title, is 
your sake that I did not follow him. I remained |a set of miscellaneous papers. Except a few tales, 
behind to raise you up, and, if necessary, to call for |they are substantially reminiscences by the author ; 
help; for at that moment every selfish feeling was | sometimes consisting of a series of anecdotes of an 
lost in my intense anxiety for your restoration. | individual, of whom the writer professes a personal 
Once more I loved you as my father ; I pressed you | knowledge—as, “‘ Sir William Webb Follett in 
to my heart, and I resolved the instant your recol- | Early Life,’’ whose schoolfellow he represents 
lection returned to tell you who I was, and to cast | himself to have been; others, like that of ‘‘ Can- 
myself upon your mercy. But you ‘opened your|ning in Retirement,” are bits of biography, but 
eyes ouly to identify me as the watchman entered, | resting on no authority, and, with the doubtful 
and | was carried off as a murderer, literally stained | impression we have already spoken of, they do not 
with your blood, which had flowed upon me from | produce the effect which as mere literary efforts 
the wound you had received in your fall, and which | they ought to attain. There are a few essays—as 
1 had torn off my neckeloth to bind up. the ‘‘ Half-a-dozen Words about the Poor,’’— 
“T have ea innumerable efforts to obtain an | specious, but not very practical; and a few tales 
interview with you, but could not succeed; and a | distinguished by clever force, but untruthful exag- 
regard for truth and for your reputation, which | geration. Several have already appeared in peri- 
amid all my wanderings I had never wholly lost, | odical publications—as ‘The Foreign Sorceress 
prevented me from confiding in a third person. and the British Statesman,’’ a German sort of 
** My life is now forfeited ; no effort of yours cah | story of Canning and Huskisson going to a Parisian 
save it. Why then do I make this disclosure! Is | fortune-teller and having their deaths exactly repre- 
it prompted by revenge’ I hope it is not; but that sented. ‘‘ The Measure Meted out to others 
it may be a means of awakening in your mind the | Measured to us again’? appeared in Blackwood; 
repentance which I trust I have experienced. My (and it has the rapidity, startling effects, and clever 
only hope is that of the thief on the cross. Much | management of the narrative, which distinguish 
human feeling appears to pervade this letter, for | the high-spiced tales of the author of the “ Diary 
which I implore forgiveness. It has been written | of a late Phwvsician,’’ with an equal disregard of 
at long and distressing intervals, and I cannot now | probability. 
revise it. | Assuming the truth of the following story of 
**T enclose you a letter in my mother’s hand- | Canning, it is not a bad one. The mimicry must 
writing, and a book which you gaye her, in order | have been rich. 
that you may be convinced that no impostor addresses | **One peculiarity he possessed, which is but 
you. I know not what to subseribe myself, but | partially known—Ais thorough remembrance of a 
that which | am, voice, and his ability of connecting it at any inter- 
“A Coxpemnep Feton.” | val of time with the party to whom it belonged. 
|More than one instance of this faculty is remem- 
. dieiaeen only " | bered at Hinckley. 
STRAY LEAVES, BY A SUFTOLK RECTOR. | OMe seem iets tothe deem i Ai. 
Jupeine from internal evidence, we should not | Cheshyre’s, the medical gentleman before referred 
have ascribed this volume to a clergyman, much | to, when a note was brought in and handed to the 
less to a rector.* There is nothing about it to | host, with an intimation that the bearer begged to 
suggest the classic, the university, or even the | see him for five minutes. 
diffuse though measured and pecs Pe style of a| ‘Mr. C. left b's party with reluctance, and was 
divine. The only professional trait is rather medi- | absent some time. When he returned, he prefaced 
eal than clerical; and consists of that imposing | his lengthy apologies by observing, he ‘ had been 
sort of confidence which physicians, or men claim- | detained by one of the most remarkable men of the 
ing to be physicians, exhibit at pleasure-towns, | day ;’ that the gentleman ‘ was by accident passing 
where stile congregate without any defined posi- | through Hinckley, and could not pause on his 
tion, and those get the foremost place who, like | route ; that he ‘ purposed placing one of his family 
young Cibber in the Dunciad, take it. under his (Mr. Cheshyre’s) care ;” and that ‘ he 
Stray Leaves from a Freemason’s Note-book | (Mr. C.) was obliged to listen to all his arrange- 
smacks a good deal more of the practised littérateur | ments.’ 
than of the parish-rector. The leading points of a] ‘‘ ‘I will name him,’ said Canning, gayly ; ‘ and 
subject are seized ; incidents which the writer has | then drink his health.’ 
seen, or anecdotes which he may have heard, are| ‘‘* The latter point may be very easily managed ; 
cleverly pressed into his service, and turned to/|but the former will, I believe, baffle even your 
account, so as to give a dramatic air to the narra- | acuteness, Mr. Canning.’ 
tive; the style is rapid and forcible, but rather} ‘“ This was said with some degree of tartness ; 
strained than natural. Whenever the author|for among other affectations which the wealthy 
undertakes a story, his characters and incidents are | quack indulged in was that of profound mystery 
exaggerated, in the manner of a person accustomed | with respect to the most trivial occurrences. " 
* It reminds us of some sketches in the Boston Atlas.| _‘‘‘ Your visitor, sir, was Wilberforce,’ said 
—Liv. Age. } Canning, stoutly. 
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“ * How could you possibly discover that?’ cried 
his annoyed host. ‘ We conversed with closed 
doors—he sent in no card—as we parted, he spoke 
but five words.’ 

*** Of which I heard but two.’ 

*«* What were they?’ 

*** Conventional arrangement,’ said Canning, 
imitating Wilberforce’s distinct pronunciation, and 
dwelling on each separate syllable.” 

Here are traits of Follett in boyhood. The 
master of the school was the Lempriere of the 
Classical Dictionary. 

** Equally judicious was the doctor’s estimate of 
the late attorney-general. ‘ Webb Follett is not 
brilliant, but he is solid; he will not snatch, but 
he will earn distinction. I shall not live to see it; 
but it will be so.’ 

** Now, this conclusion was the more curious 
because Follett was not one of those spirits who 
hit peculiarly the doctor’s taste. Follett, as a boy, 
was rather slow. There is no use in denying it. 
There was at school nothing dashing or brilliant 
about him. His articulation in boyhood was thick ; 
and his demeanor somewhat sluggish. Now, 
sharpness, quickness, and readiness, the doctor 
delighted in. Again: Follet was not fond of clas- 
sics ; the doctor revelled in them. And yet he 
appreciated his pupil and did him justice. In 
proof of this, I well recollect that when one of the 
under-masters (Osborne was the reverend gentle- 
man’s name) said to the doctor, after a hasty peru- 
sal, ‘ Webb Follett’s verses, sir, want imagina- 
tion,’ the rejoinder instantly followed—* But, sir, 
they what many verses do not, sense !" 

- Phere was one peculiarity about the late 
attorney-general in boyhood, which, I am inclined 
to think, accompanied him in after-life. He pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of our little community. 
The sentiment he inspired, generally was respect. 
‘Well! that’s Webb Follett’s opinion,’ was a 
dictum which settled many a boyish quarrel and 
stilled many an angry difference. Perhaps this 
might wnlely be owing to his manner; for even in 
boyhood he was calm, and grave, and self- 
sessed. There was a composedness about Kim 
which no petty irritations could ruffle. Webb 
Follett in a passion would have been a rare specta- 
cle on the play-ground.”’ 

The following anecdotes are attributed to the 
Duke of Sussex, and are professed to be told to 
the author during a visit to Tesenel, by a ‘* mid- 
dle-aged, military-looking man."’ They are “ curi- 
ous if true.” 


THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


“Fhe prince regent had little real affection for 
his daughter. The fact is, he feared her! The 
day after he learnt her demise, his comment on the 
event to one of his intimates was this— The nation 
will lament her, but to me it is a relief!’ ”’ 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND LORD CASTLE- 
REAGH. 


“The regard which the duke felt for Lord Cas- 
tlereagh was great, undissembled, and enduring to 
the last. It puzzled most people. No one could 
well account for it, because no two men had less in 
common as to habits and character. The duke, all 
soldierly frankness ; the foreign secretary, steeped 
in tracasserie, finesse, and diplomatic mancuvres. 


sentence, and you knew as much of his real bent 
and object when he had finished as when he 
began! It shows, however, how deeply the duke 
had studied the diplomatist, since he was the first 
to notice Lord Castlereagh’s aberration of intellect. 
He mentioned it first to the king, and then to his 
colleagues. His impression was deemed ill- 
founded ; so fixed, however, was it in the duke’s 
mind, that, some days before the event, he said to 
a dependent of the minister—one of his secretaries, 
if I mistake not—* Watch his lordship carefully ; 
his mind is going.’ ’’ 


THE LATE QUEEN CAROLINE. 


**One and not the least curious feature in the 
affair was, that the regent was kept fully informed, 
by some unsuspected agent, of the daily life of his 
unfortunate consort. He was in full possession of 
all her movements. She never had a party but he 
knew who composed it. She never took a jour- 
ney without the route and the incidents of travel 
being reported to him in detail. Every escapade 
of hers was duly chronicled, and faithfully too ; for 
when proceedings were finally taken, the subordi- 
nate law people—those who had the getting-up of 
the case—found the king more au fait of the whole 
business than they were themselves. ‘ Amend that,” 
said he, on one occasion ; ‘ you are wrong as to 
time. The date of that transaction is so and so,’ 
—naming the day accurately; ‘and the parties 
present were these ;’ and he repeated their names 
one by one. Great pains were taken to ascertain 
the king’s informant ; but in vain.” 

Some of the papers are defensive or illustrative 
of masonic character and virtues, so far as these 
may be unfolded to the uninitiated. The profits 
of the book are to be devoted to the fund for the 
— “* Asylum for the Aged and Decayed 


reemason.”’ 





Tue Ace or Ecyrt.—“ The massive temples and 
obelisks covered with hieroglyphics, and the colossal 
statues, which have already outlived three thousand 
years, prove the high civilization of the kingdom, even 
before the Jews had become a people, before the Greeks 
had got an alphabet.”— Sharpe's Egypt. 


New Astronomicat Proressorsatr.—The French 
government is about to establish a new professorship 
of Le Mecanique céleste for M. Le Verrier, whose math- 
ematical calculations led to the discovery of the new 
planet. 


Iraty.—Affairs in Rome are assuming a strange 
aspect of free activity. The first number of an 
English weekly newspaper, called the Roman Adver- 
tiser, had appeared, and a list is given of five other 
new papers on the eve of publication. One, La Giu- 
risprudenza, is intended to report criminal trials, which 
have hitherto been conducted in secret. 

The embarrassed state of the public finances is one 
of the difficulties which beset the career of the new 
pontiff. But he addresses himself with vigor to the 
task ; and, finding that the evil cannot be met by the 
abolition of sinecures and reductions in his own house- 
hold, he has broached the project of an income-tax. 
At the same time, the taxes on salt and on corn 
ground at the mill (most oppressive to the peasantry } 
are to be abolished. . 

Fanny Elssler has been at the Vatican. She was 
presented to the Pope by Colonel Pfyffer, of the Swiss 
Guard; and Pius blandly said, that “talent in every 
d ment of human excellence was ever welcome 





The duke speaks, and you seize at once his 
Gintadag; Lied Onvtleriegh seunted contenne eitee 





to his dominions.” 
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From the Examiner. 


Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke of Bedford : 
selected from the Originals at Woburn ae 
With an Introduction. By Lord John Russell. 
Longman & Co. 


Tuts, the third and last volume of the Bedford 
Correspondence, deals with the last ten years of the 
life of the duke, and the first ten of the reign of 
George the Third. The Introduction by Lord 
Joha Russell is more important and detailed than 
those which preceded the former volumes; and we 
propose, with brief preface, to lay such extracts 
rom it before the reader, as appear to us to contain 
valuable illustrations of this much disputed though 
not very creditable period of history. 

Lord John Russell is too sagacious and sound a 
critic to rate too highly the political or other virtues 
of the time. He frankly admits the loose and dis- 
cordant condition of that once great whig party 
which, in the interval between Walpole’s fall and 
the death of George the Second, had to contend 
with the ‘‘ unbending ambition and sullen discon- 
tent” of the elder Pitt. They were “ divided from 
each other by past sceliostions. and not by 
distinct lines of policy.”” ‘* Their quarrels and 
their friendships were precarious and capricious.”’ 
* There was no reason why any one statesman should 
not join with any other statesman to whom he had 
been the week before most opposed.” There was 
no “‘ great question in dispute, like the revolution 
settlement, or the American war, or the French 
war, upon which parties widely separated in opin- 
ion could take their stand.”’ An this is true ; and 
we doubt if Lord John Russell has given it suffi- 
cient weight in his severer judgments of the char- 
acter and conduct of Pitt. Without gr oy. | 
to say in what precise proportions the defects o 
that great statesman should be divided between his 
ambition and his gout, we say that beyond all 
question his virtues were rare and remarkable in 
that age, and wholly peculiar to himself.. ‘* Had 
the character of Mr. Pitt been more conciliatory, 
his great qualities might have rallied around him a 
national party.’’ Not, we suspect, in the sense 
intended by Lord John Russell. The men he has 
himself so justly described were not the men for 
pr | such ope or alliance. The truth is that the 
only approach to anything of a national party ever 
made in those days, was really made by Pit. If 
he failed to consolidate it, it was because he stood 
erect, while every one else was shuffling or eraw]- 
ing. Lord John Russell implies that he had no 
fixed principles. He had no solid party attach- 
ments ; but there may be fixed principles indepen- 
dent of these—such as the caring a country and 
a people. Pitt cared for both ; and it was because, 
as we firmly believe, there was not another states- 
man of the time who had the heart to think of 
them or the courage to face them, that these 
Thanes fell from him, and he failed in his later 
designs. There was hardly a colleague or a rival 
that did not ordinarily employ deceit, truckling, 
and servility, as a part of that stock-in-trade which 
it was Pitt’s fixed principle to disregard and de- 
spise. Is such a man to fe judged by the measure 
of such associatest What says Lord John Russell 
himself (and it is most happily said) of the fitness 
of the time itself to supply even the means of 
judgment on such a man! ‘ Neither did there 
exist any atmosphere of public opinion in 
which politicians moved. In the 
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from which the air was excluded, the guinea and 
the feather were of equal weight.”’ 

We can point out po other defect in Lord John 
Russell’s able and most spirited introduction to the 
contents of this volume, that which we have 
indicated (and which was almost inseparable from 
a natural desire to vindicate his ancestor’s memory ) 
of a tendency to overrate the value of peculiar 
party and family combinations. Weare not insen- 
sible to the vast good which has been achieved by 
such means on t occasions of our history; but 
we think there have also been times, and that 
Lord Chatham’s was one of them, when those 
party views and family organizations have substi- 
tuted factitious duties for the higher moral and 
national ibilities. Certain it is, however, 
that, if an intelligent and honest love of party may 
be forgiven in any statesman—in the case of one 
who, like Lord John Russell, has been one of its 
noblest and most unswerving representatives in 
modern history, and who by its means has achieved 
public benefits and blessings of no ordinary nature, 
it may win both ad-niration and forgiveness. 

We proceed to give the extracts we have prom- 
ised. Tey will be found not only acute and 
sagacious in their general estimates of character, as 
well as versed in nicest details of the political 
history and correspondences of the period, but also, 
as mere specimens of literary composition, correct, 
finished, and powerful. The style loses none of its 
weight in its brilliancy and ease. 

Lord Bute's notable project on his pupil’s acees- 
sion to the throne, by which he pro , as Bubb 
Doddington has it, ‘‘ to recover monarchy from the 
inveterate usurpation of oligarchy,’’ is thus de- 
scribed by Lord John Russell : 

7 Lond Bute appears to have thought that he 
could govern a constitutional monarchy, as a favor- 
ite courtier might govern a despotic state, solely by 
the will of the prince. He wished to | asa upon 
the scene without ostentation, and unfold gradually 
his pretensions and his powers. But the execution 
of such a scheme was dangerous, and might prove, 
as it did prove, fatal to his creeping ambition. He 
entertained a design of becoming secretary of state, 
by making Lord Holderness pretend to quarrel with 
his colleagues, and resign in apparent anger. But 
this indirect and cowardly expedient was not rel- 
ished even by Bubb Doddington, and served only 
to show how unequal his mind was to his fortune. 
The Duke of Newcastle therefore remained First 
Lord of the Treasury, thwarted indeed by the un- 
derhand cunning of the favorite, but in the apparent 
possession of his former eminence. ‘ There is 
nothing new under the sun,’ said Horace Walpole. 
‘Nor under the grandson,’ replied George Sel- 
w 


yn. 

‘* Notwithstanding these outward signs, the Earl 
of Bute had conceived, and successfully instilled 
into his pupil, a new scheme of foreign and domes- 


tie policy. In regard to the former, while he was 
averse to a sudden abandonment of our continental 
allies, and a relaxation of our maritime exertions, 
he wished to calm down the warlike fervor of the 
nation, and to seeure the repose of Europe by an 
honorable peace. 

“To to domestic affairs, he aimed at no 
less than the dissolution of party eonnexions, and 
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court that nothing could preserve the balance of the 
constitution from being overturned by the rabble, 
or by a faction of the nobility, but to free the sov- | ing to be an honest historian, he cannot refrain, in 
ereign effectually from that ministerial tyranny | a later passage, from adding his own high authority 
under which the royal dignity had been oppressed | not the less weighty for its courteous phrase, to the 
in the person of his majesty’s grandfather.”’ bitter chronicle of those faults. Translate “‘ re- 
In a later passage, the qualities of prudence and |serve’’ into its plainer word, and add to it “ in- 
caution requisite for the conduct of so refined a | trigue,’’ ‘* foolish prejudices,”’ “* want of charity,” 
scheme are inferred from the opening acts of the t 
young king’s reign : cy,’ and * narrow intellect ;’’ and there is wanting 
*« That the project of restoring to the crown that |no single trait of that most unlovely character, 
absolute direction and contre] which Charles the | which it is the preposterous office of the Adolphuses 
First and James the Second had been forced to | of history to hold forth as a pattern of the public 
relinquish, and from which George the ‘irst, and | and private virtues. 
George the Second, had quietly abstained, was) ‘‘* The child was father to the man,’ The same 


entertained and attempted by George the Third, | facility in imbibing foolish prejudices ; the same 
can hardly be doubted. 


_ | obstinacy in adhering to them; the same want of 
**It must be owned, that the moment was in 


\ the frankness in his intercourse with men, and the 
many respects eminently auspicious to the execu- | same want of charity in his religious principles ; 
tion of such a plan. The Stuarts, as Mr. Adolphus | the same strength of memory for those who offended 


remarks, had fallen into contempt; and the whig|him, and the same brooding sullenness against 
families were no longer necessary to guard the | those who opposed his will, which had been ob- 
parliamentary title of the house of Hanover. Let|served in the boy, were manifest in the king 
us add to this, that the whigs were themselves | Thus it happened that for several years he made 
broken into sections, separately weak, and too |the punishment of Wilkes a darling project of his 
jealous of each other to combine. The Duke of | government; that when that mock patriot grew 

eweastle, the ancient chief of the party, had fow- | tired of brawling, the subjection of America be- 
ered himself by folly, and his party by corruption, | came the prevailing object of the royal policy ; and 
Lord Holland was hated, and could not stand alone ; | that, at a later period, the exclusion of the Irish 
Mr. Pitt was haughty and self-willed, and had | people from the privileges of the constitution, ab- 
broken his connexion with the other whig chiefs ; | sorbed his narrow intellect and grew into a passion. 
the Duke of Bedford, in his eagerness for peace, | Thus, too, it happened, that on the occasion of the 
had acted with and under Lord Bute. Nor was | repeal of the Stamp Act, in 1767, and on the pro- 
the king deficient in the prudence and caution | posal of Mr. Fox’s India bill in 1784, the ostensible 
requisite for the conduct of a refined scheme. ministers of the crown were treated with reserve 

**A trifling incident which occurred on his acces- | and dissimulation; while the lords of the bed- 
sion, showed the power he had acquired over his|chamber and the party of the king’s friends re- 
countenance and manner. He had arranged before-| ceived their private instructions to oppose the 
hand with one of his grandfather's attendants, that | measure to which the royal sanction had apparently 
a particular message or note should signify to him|been given. The treatment of Lord Grenville and 
the death of George the Secord. The note was| Lord Grey, in 1807, on the subject of the Roman 
brought to him when he was riding. He showed | Catholics, was marked by similar reserve, and not 
no emotion; but observing that his horse was/|very dissimilar intrigues. Thus too it happened 
lame, turned his head homewards ; when he got | that statesmen of great weight in parliament were 
off his horse, he told the greom in a whisper that | for many years excluded from the king's councils 
he had said the horse was lame, and desired that| by the obstinacy of personal resentment, or the 
he might not be contradicted. antipathies of an uncharitable temper.”’ 

“A trying temptation exhibited the king to his} A few sentences which follow these, in summing 
subjects in a most favorable light. His two prede- | up the effects of even a partial success of this inau- 
cessors arriving at the throne at a mature age, had | spicious system, and speculating on what its more 
given the example of a court where immorality | prolonged results might have been, contain thoughts 
was combined with monotony, and vice reigned | which, coming from Lord John Russell, will be read 
together with dulness. The young prince was not| with peculiar interest in reference to late transac- 
insensible to the charms of beauty. His attentions | tions : 
to Lady Sarah Lennox were soon remarked, and} ‘* The will of a prince of the most ordinary un- 
there can be little doubt that her uncle, Lord Hol- | derstanding, of the most confined education, and of 
land, entertained hopes of an alliance of the house |the most unhappy opinions, was made to prevail 
of Richmond with the throne. But these symp-jover the enlightened views of Lord Chatham, Lord 
toms of a growing passion were speedily srvelded Rockingham, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, apd Mr. Pitt. 
grave reasons of state were allowed to prevail, and | One of the great distinctions of a free country, that 
a princess of Mecklenburg Strelitz was invited to | of being governed by its ablest men, was at several 
preside over a family, where a young sovereign | periods of this reign entirely lost. The utmost 
gave an example to his subjects of moral purity. |confusion prevailed for the first ten years of this 

‘Such a prince was well fitted to acquire an as- | inauspicious system. Nothing indeed but the mag- 
cendant over a people attached to the domestic | nitude of the danger which the country incurred at 
virtues, and unaccustomed to self-denial on the | the end of the American and the commencement of 
throne.”’ > the French wars, prevented George the Third from 

Nevertheless we may doubt if so considerable | ruling the country by the Jenkinsows and the Ad- 
and confessed a proficiency in hypocrisy and false- | dingtons, and excluding the greatest of his subjects 
hood may fairly be ranked with the domestic virtues | altogether from the councils of the state. : 
and self-denials, or offer to a people the right kind| “ Party has no doubt its evils; but all the evils 
of example of moral purity. Lord John Russell | of party put together would be scarcely a grain in 
thinks it necessary to remark, in the course of his|the balance, when compared to the dissolution of 


essay, that it has been the fate of George the Third 
to have his faults greatly exaggerated ; but, desir- 
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honorable friendships, the pursuit of selfish ends, 
the want of concert in council, the absence of a set- 
tled policy in foreign affairs, the corruption of sep- 
arate statesmen, the caprices of an intriguing court, 
which the extinction of party connexion has 
brought and would again bring upon this country. 

‘*T have gone over the story of those times, be- 
cause it appears to me they are full of instruction 
and of warning.”’ 

We shall not here discuss the much-vexed ques- 
tion of the reviled peace of 63. Lord John Russell 
scems less disposed heartily to defend his ancestor's 
share in it, than any other transaction of his public 
career. But upon incidental points he clears away 
some doubt; and, in reference to the immediate 
cause of Pitt's resignatic-n (the war with Spain) not 
having been the main ,,round of difference between 
him and the majority of the cabinet, has a remark 


which will probably be twisted into the service of: 


matters under present discussion. Great have been 
the changes in public feeling since the Duke of 
Bedford's time ; so great, that the promoter of a just 
war would be, now-a-days, much more in danger 
of being stoned than the negotiator of an unjust 
peace ;—and, looking at this condition of popular 
feeling, we may fairly congratulate ourselves, with- 
out entering into the old dispute as between a Bute 
and a Chatham, on possessing a prime minister 
to whom the ‘‘ most prudent policy’’ seems prefer- 
able to ‘‘ the most daring,” in everything which 
concerns the good understanding of England and 
France. 

** He had avowed that, in his opinion, no peace 
ought to be concluded with France, until she con- 
sented to give up the fishery of Newfoundland, the 
chief nursery of her seamen. The Duke of Bed- 


ford, on the other hand, persuaded Lord Bute and 
the Duke of Newcastle that it was neither reason- 
able nor practicable to deprive France of the means 
of supplying her navy with seamen, by the encour- 


agement and maintenance of her fisheries. The 
licy of Mr. Pitt was the most daring—that of the 
Juke of Bedford the most prudent. With the one 
course, joined to the haughty language of Mr. Pitt, 
nothing but the most complete destruction of her 
resources would have induced France to consent to 
peace : with the other, England greatly augmented 
her dominions, husbanded her resources, and gained 
at the same time a character for moderation. 
‘When the treaty arrived in London, Lord 
Granville, who after being the most turbulent, had 
become the most complying member of the cabinet, 
was sinking into the grave. Mr. Wood, the under 
secretary, brought him the treaty of peace. ‘I 
found him so languid,’ says this gentleman, ‘ that I 
proposed postponing my business for another time ; 
but he insisted that I should stay, saying it could 
not prolong his life to neglect his duty. He then 
desired to hear the treaty read, to which he listened 
with great attention, and recovered spirits enough 
io declare the approbation of a dying statesman (1 
use his own words) on the most glorious war and 
the most honorable peace this nation ever saw.”’ 
“But whatever might be the calm judgment of 
a statesman, the power of Lord Bute received a 
great blow from the signature of the peace of Paris. 
‘The conquering soldier could not bear to be stopped 
in his career; a nation proud of its victories bore 
with indignation the dismissal of the minister who 
had organized success, and the restoration of any 
part of its conquests to a defeated enemy. The 
uke of Bedford was hissed in the streets of Lon- 
don; Lord Bute was everywhere reviled, as if he 
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had sacrificed for his own advantage all the fruits 
of victory and uest. 

This Pct ay of George Grenville may stand 
even side by side with that by Mr. Macaulay : 

** He was bold and resolute in character, firm in 
maintaining his opinions, and little, perhaps too 
little, disposed to modify them for the sake of con- 
cert, or to renounce them when shown to be im- 

racticable. Without the large conceptions of Mr. 

itt, he was equally removed from those lower 
views of interest which had turned Mr. Fox aside 
from the charge of the public weal to the care of 
his private fortune. Forming to himself a rule 
characteristic of his love of method, he resolved to 
spend no more money in the periods he held office 
- ae in those he was unsalaried, in order, as he 
explained it, that he might be above the tempta- 
tions of place fpr the sake of luxury or enjoyment. 
His integrity was equal to that of Mr. Pitt. But 
it must be owned that his severe attacks on the 
prodigality of that minister brought to mind the 
fact that for many years he sat silent as treasurer 
of the navy, suffering profusion to go unrebuked. 
His subsequent censure partook somewhat of an 
‘envy of great Cesar.’ He had been raised by 
Lord Bute to a cabinet office during the prepara- 
tions for peace ; had gone, from being secretary of 
state, to the post of first lord of the admiralty, be- 
cause he disapproved of some of the terms allowed 
to France, and had declined to take the leading 
part in defence of the treaty in the house of com- 
mons against Mr. Pitt and his friends. His chief 
fault was that for which Mr. Burke has noted him, 
too great a reliance on the precedents on the file, 
and too obstinate an adherence to plans of govern- 
ment unwisely conceived and unfortunately pursued. 
This failing, again, arose in great part from a want 
of sympathy with the assertion of free principles, 
where no book could be quoted for his guidance. 
He could denounce with vehemence any failure of 
vigor, and glow with indignation against an exer- 
tion of power not warranted by law. But where 
the confines of legality and liberty had not been de- 
fined, he sided with authority; and when a formal 
decision had been made, he mistook the fiction of 
parliamentary omnipotence for a reality of the Eng- 
lish constitution. His style of speaking was solid, 
argumentative, vigorous, but not exalted by faney, 
like that of Mr. Pitt, nor quick and dexterous, like 
that of Mr. Fox, nor smooth and karmonious, like 
that of Lord Mansfield. Such was the new first 
lord of the treasury, and chancellor of the ex- 
chequer.”’ 

Another happy sketch of the unhappy Chatham 
administration, may remind us of the best touches 
of the same admirable master : 

** Then was formed that famous ministry of Lord 
Chatham, in which Lerd Chatham was a cipher; a 
ministry which overturned his whole plan of poli- 
cy; persecuted Wilkes till they had nearly raised 
a rebellion in England ; contradicted their supposed 
chief in every step, and then contradicted and disa- 
vowed each other; taxed America, with Mr. Con- 
way in office, the repealer of the stamp act, and 
still the nominal leader of the house of commons ; 
entered into a conflict with the electors of Middle- 
sex, against the opinion of Lord Camden, their 
chancellor; and finally brought upon their heads 
the voice of Lord Chatham’s thunder, when he in 
vain endeavored to compose the waves which his 
own A®olus had lashed into fury.*’ 

Every one knows the Duke of Bedford's cele- 
brated interview with the king, which left his ma} 
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esty in convulsions, says Junius; in which the| cious practices by which a traitor may be known, 
duke was brutal, says Burke ; in which he covered | by which a free people may be enslaved. But the 
the princess-mother with invectives, and threatened | masterpiece of his treachery, and the surest of an- 
Lord Bute with the block, says Horace Walpole. | swering all his purposes, would be, if possible, to 
Of this never-to-be-forgotten interview, Lord John | foment such discord between the mother country 
Russell (from a letter of the duke to his son-in-| and her colonies as may leave them both an easier 
law, and a memorandum written at the time to the| prey to his own dark machinations. With this 
same effect) supplies the following quiet account, patriotie view, he will be ready to declare himself 
which would seem to exhibit it, if in all respects the patron of sedition, and a zealous advocate for 
correct, as one of the most ludicrous of the mares’-| rebellion.’ 


nests of history : 

* The Duke of Bedford, angry at the manifest 
want of support from the court, asked for an audi- 
ence of the king, before he left London for the 
summer. The interview took place on the 12th of 
June. ‘The duke reminded his majesty of the 
terms on which the ministry had consented to re- 
sume their offices, and asked whether the promise 
made to them had been kept; whether the reverse | 
was not the fact’ whether Lord Bute had not been) 
favored, and the friends of the ministry discounte- 
nanced' Finally, he besought the king ‘to per-| 
mit his authority and his favor to go together ; and | 
if the last could not be given to his present minis- | 
ters, to transfer to others that authority which must | 


Then, again, we have him portrayed 
as ‘so black a villain ;’ and a comfortable reflec 
tion at the close, that although we have ‘ no Tar- 
peian rock,’ ‘ yet we have impeachments; and a 
gibbet is not too honorable a situation for the car- 
cass of a traitor.” Such was the style of the libel- 
ler before he had learnt to point his arrows; such 
was his respect for public services, and an honora- 
ble old age. Presently more pains were taken; 
the style became less inflated, and the matter less 
absurd ; the author took the name of Junius, and 


| suddenly attracted general notice. 


“1 need hardly vindicate the Duke of Bedford 
from the attacks of Junius. Lord Brougham, in his 
* Statesmen of the Reign of George the Third,’ has 
amply proved the baselessness of his calumnies. 





be useless in their hands, unless so strengthened.’ | But the whole fabric deserves to be pointed out as 
The king said little, except that he had not seen) a specimen of the taste and temper of those days. 
Lord Bute.” | Let it be first observed, that the favorite topies of 
Of course Lord John Russell does not spare that | this writer were those from which a man of gener- 
terrible libeller of his ancestor, who promises to | ous or even moderately good feelings would have 
have the strange fate of continuing both anonymous | shrunk. If he writes to George the Third, he bit- 
and immortal. Who can wonder that any writer 
should have shrunk from avowing the infamy of 
the scandals of Junius, whatever sacrifice of an- 
other kind of fame it might imply! The hand may 
be a delicate one, its ruffles of the finest lace, its 
sword jewel-mounted and jewel-hilted; but if it| son, and calls public attention to the measure and 
has been mainly used in a dark alley, and in secret| mode of his private grief. To any writer moved 
stabbings against life and honor, there are few who) solely by regard for his country, these topics would 
would care to own it! have been alien or distasteful. But it seems to have 
Lord John Russell thus introduces and describes | been the delight of this libeller to harrow the souls 
Junius : | of those who were prominent in public life; and 
** The war of parties was carried on during the last! while he had not courage to fight with a sword in 
century in a manner somewhat different from the| the open daylight, he had too much malignity to 
fashion of the present day. The houses of parlia-| refrain from the use of the dagger, covered by a 
ment did not allow their debates to be published. | mask, and protected by the obscurity of the night. 
The imperfect and garbled reports which appeared | Nor can any excuse be found for this writer in the 
in monthly miscellanies gave but a faint and distorted | warmth of his ardor for publie liberty. His zeal 
reflection of the actual contest of debate. The lead-| on that subject was wonderfully tempered by discre- 
ing parties in the state, in order to obtain the verdict tion. He viewed favorably the taxation of Amer- 
of the country, either wrote, or paid for, pamphlets | jea, and dreaded as excessive innovation the disfran- 
and periodical writings setting forth their principles | chisement of Gatton and Old Sarum. A false aceu- 
and their conduct. Sir Robert Walpole hired some sation gratified his rancor; the improvement of the 
indifferent authors; Lord Bolingbroke wrote him-! constitution alarmed his caution. 
self in the * Craftsman ;’ Ralph set upa paper at) ‘* The habit of anonymous writing is apt to produce 
the desire of the Duke of Bedford ; Dr. Johnson! an absurd exaggeration in the language used towards 
employed his pen in behalf of the ministry. In) stasesmen. The writer can, on the one hand, derive 
this state of things, an anonymous writer published | no weight from his reputation for integrity or for 
some letters under various signatures in the ‘ Pub-| knowledge ; an attack without 2 name may be writ- 
lic Advertiser.’ At first, these letters were of the | ten by the most worthless and ignorant, as well as 
usual description of such writings, bombastical and | by the honestest and most learned of men. On the 
empty, much abuse without any proof, and great| other hand, he feels none of that caution which 
presumption without great talent. Lord Chatham) arises from the consciousness, that while he fires 
was the chief object of the writer's extravagant in-| his rifle, he is exposing his own person to his ene- 
vective, and Mr. Grenville the subject of his equally! my. It is for these two reasons that we generally 
extravagant praise. Thus we have Lord Chatham} find anonymous writers so much more abusive than 
described as ‘a man purely and perfectly bad,” and} men who speak or write in their own names. The 
then depicted as having ‘ arrived at that moment at| flaunting colors of the daub attract the eye of the 
which he might see himself within reach of the| vulgar; while the just harmony of a good portrait 
great object, to which all the artifices, the intrigues, | is valued only by those who love a true likeness. 
the hypocrisy, and the impudence of his past life| There is much truth in that ; and however w idely 
were directed.’ Then, after an account of his con-| on some poinis our estimate of Junius’ talents and 


} P 


duct we have: ‘ These are but a few of the perni-| motives may differ from Lord John Russell's, we 


terly reproaches him with the supposed dishonor 
of his mother. If he addresses the Duke of Graf- 
ton, he reminds him jestingly of the infidelity of his 
wife. If he chooses the Duke ot Bedford for his 
butt, he brings to mind the sudden death of his ouly 
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have never doubted the cruel falsehood and wicked- 
ness of his imputations in this particular case. 
Compared with the innocent entries of the duke’s 
journal, here authentically republished, the violence 
of the libeller should now, indeed, chiefly provoke 
asmile. Lord John Russell condescends to afford 
them this serious and sufficient answer : 

** Such false drawing as that of Junius does much 
to corrupt the public judgment. It is of the utmost 
importance that a nation should have a correct stand- 
ard by which to weigh the character of its rulers. 
But if the weak and the misguided are called ‘ trai- 
tors’ and ‘ villains,’—still more, if purity of conduct 
is made the theme of invective, as much as notori- 
ous dishonesty, the are discouraged, the bad 
are comforted, and the indolent opinion of the idle 
multitude confounds in one sweeping condemnation 
the most unblemished of patriots with the most 
greedy of demagogues and the most corrupt of 
courtiers. 

“The special accusations against the Duke of 
Bedford may be soon disposed of. Indeed, they 
almost vanish when they are pressed into substance. 
For instance, that the duke had been beaten on a 
race-course. The fact was, that he had been 
assaulted by some Jacobite rioters, in the Jacobite 
county of Stafford, two years after the rebellion. 
Or, that he had been paid for the peace of Paris. 
The proof of this baseless fiction was, that the 
Duke of Marlborough had refused a bribe from 
Torey during the Succession War! Or, thirdly, 
that he had shown less grief than he should have 
done for the death of his son. But who can sound 
the depths of a private sorrow? Or who will ven- 
ture to affirm that a vote given at the India House, 
on a great public question, may not have been the 
vain attempt of an afflicted heart to break a single 
link in the chain of a continuous sorrow! I need 
not notice the low tale, that the Duke and Duchess 
of Bedford had sold the wardrobe of their son and 
daughter-in-law. These effects were given, as was 
the practice, to the immediate servants of Lord and 
Lady Tavistock, and sold by them for their own 
benefit. Indeed, there was nothing sordid in the 
duke’s attention to his fortune. When his son had 
chosen a wife whom the duke approved, Walpole 
says, ‘the duke asked no questions about fortune, 
but has since slipped a bit of paper into Lady Eliz- 
abeth’s hand, telling her he hoped his son would 
live; but if he did not, there was something for 
her. It was a jointure of three thousand a year, 
and six hundred pin money.’ He allowed his son 
eight thousand a year, and on his death increased 
the jointure of Lady Tavistock. 

‘* It must be acknowledged, however, that Junius 
was a most accomplished libeller. Although he 
was no lawyer, and had but a smattering of consti- 
tutional knowledge, his statements en legal and 
constitutional questions are clear and plausible, his 
periods concise and harmonious; his epigram 

inted, and his sareasm exquisitely polished. 

ese qualities, together with the proneness of 
mankind to believe the false, and doubt the true, 
sufficiently account for the great popularity of Ju- 
nius : 


‘ L’homme est de fea pour Je mensonge ; 
Il est de glace pour la vérité.’-—La Fontaine. 


FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


‘‘Mr. Fox never thought very highly of this 
writer ; nor can his letters be regarded otherwise 
than as a disgraceful proof that considerable talents 
may be devoted to the most malignant slander, and 
that calumnies may be so elaborately contrived as 
to exist beyond the usual period of their ephemeral 
and loathsome life.’’ 

‘** Whither,’’ asked Junius, the year before the 
duke died, ‘‘ whither shall this unhappy old man 
retire? Can he remain in the metropolis! If he 
returns to Woburn, scorn and mockery await him. 
He must create a solitude round his estate, if he 
would avoid the face of reproach and derision.”’ 
And, meanwhile, the unhappy old man was playing 
games of Quadrille, dining with the Catch Club, 
trifling with the Society of Diletanttes, enjoying 
Ariana at the Opera house, or Thomas and Sally 
at Drury Lane, seeing Master Townshend in Cato, 
or the Duke of York in Lotharie, welcoming scorn 
and mockery that he might admire the Lady Mac- 
beth of ‘‘ incomparable Mrs. Yates,’’ and avoiding 
faces of reproach and derision among the crowds 
that flocked. to the benefit of Kitty Clive. Poor, 
unhappy old man ! 

But his memory may now be at rest. His dis 
tinguished descendant has worthily and nobly 
cleared it, of at least all baser matters of reproach ; 
and closes his labors with this elegant tribute of 
contrast to Lord Chesterfield : 

** Warm and eager in his disposition, of a social 
and cheerful temper, he devoted himself with ardor 
to political affairs, enjoyed with keen delight the 
playhouse, or the opera, and then turned with 
equal animation to see his oats carried, or join in 
a game of cricket. He was in many respects a 
great contrast to the Earl of Chesterfield. That 
accomplished and witty person was often right in 
his political views, and always pointed in the expres- 
sion of his opinions. The Duke of Bedford was 
sometimes very right, and sometimes exceedingly 
wrong, but his study of the subject was always 
better than the language of his speeches. Lord 
Chesterfield endeavored to imitate the profligacy, 
the levity, the neglect of moral duties of the French 
nobility. The Duke of Bedford liked a jolly com- 
panion, and an athletic game, but was deeply 
attached to the religion of his country and the soci- 
ety of his own family. Lord Chesterfield endeav- 
ored, though in vain, to teach his son the arts of 
intrigue, and a tone of clever insincerity upon all 
subjects. The Duke of Bedford attained his ut- 
most wishes when he saw his son married to a vir- 
tuous woman, and in the enjoyment of domestic 
happiness. The want of practical religion and 
morals which Lord Chesterfield held up to imita- 
tion, conducted the French nobility to the guillo- 
tine and emigration ; the honesty, the attachment 
to his religion, the country habits, the love of home, 
the activity in rural business and rural sports in 
which the Duke of Bedford and others of his class 
delighted, preserved the English aristocracy from a 
flood which swept over half of Europe, laying pros- 
trate the highest of her palaces, and scattering the 
ashes of the most sacred of her monuments.’ 

We may apply to the spirit of this pleasing and 
pointed el what the writer himself happily 
says of Burke’s partial character of Lord Rocking- 





ham—it is a portrait set in diamonds. 
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THREADING THE NEEDLE. 


[In Mrs. Norton's “ Scrap Book for 1847,” Sharp's old 
print is thus illustrated by Lady Dufferin:} 


‘* Au deary me! what needles '—well, really I 
must say, 

All things are sadly altered—(for the worse too) 
since my day ! 

The pins have neither heads nor points—the needles 
have no eyes, 

And there ’s ne’er a pair of scissors of the good old- 
fashioned size ! 

The very bodkins now are made in fine new-fangled 
ways, 

And the good old British thimble—is a dream of 
other days ! 

Now that comes of machinery!—I’m given to 
understand 

That great folks turn their noses up, at al) things 
‘done by hand,’ 

Altho’ its easy proving to the most thick-pated 
dunce, 

That things ar’n’t done the better—for all being 
done at once. 

I’m sure I often ponder, with a kind of awful dread, 

On those beld ‘ spinning-jennies,’ that ‘ go off, of 
their own head !’ 

Those power-looms and odd machines,—those 
whizzing things with wheels, 

That evermore ‘ keep moving !’—besides, one re- 
ally feels 

So superannuated-like, and laid upon the shelf— 

When one sees a worsted stocking, get up, and 
knat itself! 


** Ah! that comes of those Radicals! why, Life ’s 
a perfect storm,— 

A whirlwind of inventions! with their ‘ Progress’ 
and ‘ Reform !’ 

The good old days—the quiet times, that calmly 
used to glide, 

Are changed into a steeple-chase,—a wild ’cross- 
country ride ! 

A loud view-holloa in our ears—away ! away ! 
we go; 


A-levelling all distinctions, and a-mingling high 


and low : 

All spurring on, with seats so tight, and principles 
80 loose, 

Whisk ! over this old prejudice !—slap-bang! thro’ 
that abuse ! 

No-matter why,—no matter where! without a 
stop or hitch, 

And nobody has time to help his neighbor in the 
ditch ! 

And then, what turns and changes ! Good lack ! 
I'd rather be 

A joint-stool in a Pantomime,—than some great 
folks I see ! 

Because in Pantomimes, a stool may turn to any- 
thing, 

You ’re not surprised, if chairs step out to dance a 
Highland fling ! 


‘*A coffee-pot perhaps becomes a mitre by-and-by,— 

And everything is something else—and nobody 
asks why? 

But there ’s a rage for questioning, and meddling 
now-a-days ; 

And what one does, don’t matter half so much as 
what one says ; 

And a minister can't change his mind, without such 
stir and fuss, 





That one would think the ‘ public voice’ was some 
huge omnibus 

Which takes you to a certain point, whereat you 
must remain, 

Until the same old Buss may choose—to take you 
back again ! 

For, (odd enough,) in all this change, they keep 
some order still, 

And when they turn,—turn all at once,—like sol- 
diers at a drill ; 

But wont allow a public man, a private pirouette, 

When once his part of Harlequin, or Pantaloon, is 
set. 

And that ’s what makes their Pantomime so dull, 
and such a bore, 

That their joint-stool must still remain—a joint-stool 
evermore. 


‘* Now that comes of Newspapers! I know in my 
young days, 

* Least saic, and soonest mended,’ was a maxim 
worthy praise, 

But were I to give counsel to the Public—as a 
friend, 

* Little said—and nothing written,’ is the rule Id 
recommend. 

Such snapping-up—and setting down! Reporters, 
Jeft and right! 

All bent on pinning down a man to Hie, in black 
and white ! ; 

Such raking up of Hansard! such flinging in one’s 
face, 

Any little ‘ lapsus lingue’ that may once have 
taken place ! 

Such a-fending and a-proving,—and a-caling over 
coals, 

As if it really mattered to our poor immortal souls, 

That ‘Thingumbob should think or say, on question 
so and so, 

That foolish things he thought and said—some forty 
years ago ! 

There ’s one thing in those papers, tho’, I ’m very 
glad to see, 

That many more old women think very much like 
me : 

I’m even told that certain dukes will echo back 
my groan, 

And sigh for those dear golden days, when we 
* left—well, alone!’ ”’ 





TO A YOUNG PRINCESS. 


{From Mrs. Norton’s Scrap Book we copy some lines 
by the author to the portrait of the Princess of Hohenléhe 
Langenbourg, the Duchess of Kent’s grandchild. | 


A LoveLy, innocent, childlike face ; with a happy 
stnile and most artless grace ! 

Far away be the bitter hour, that shall wither, for 
her, life’s blooming flower ; 

Glad be her heart for many a year, though her smile 
must lose part of its radiance clear, 

And that floating hair must be twisted and curled, 
before she is fit for fashion’s world ! 


A Princess’ life, old gossips say, is nothing but 
one long holyday,— 

But the life of the mr of fashion I’ve known, 
seemed more laborious far than my own. 

Toiling, racketing, visiting, shopping—in and out 
of their carriages popping— 





Driving about, they scarcely know where—and 
just as they get to Cavendish square, 





TO A YOUNG PRINCESS. 


Checking the coachman to set them down in a 
totally different part of the town ; 

Going to parties, breakfasts, and balls,—holding 
bazaars, with charity-stalls ;— 

Writing small ééllets all day long, to beg for a 
pattern, or copy a song ; 

Quarrelling, sneering, struggling, and fretting— 
plotting, contriving, racing, and betting, — 

Sowing the whirlwind, reaping the storm,—and 
going to church on Sundays, for form. 


** Sometimes a scheme, afloat in the town, turns 
the whole populace upside down ; 

Such as the Pageant, (a pretty thought,) which 
back the days of Chivalry brought, 

When the inconvenient rain came down on the 
guests of the Marquis of Eglintoun, 

And knights took shelter, like common fellows, 
beneath the shade of their old umbrellas, 

And the Marchioness fair, of Wortleberry, looked 
peevish instead of looking merry ; 

And some of the heroes in armor swore, that the 
thing was a most confounded bore, 

And that they were sorry (audacious elves !) they "d 
agreed to make tom-fvols of themselves, 

And thus exposed all Chivalry’s flower, like 
Cowper’s rose, to be ‘ washed in a shower.’ 


** Or ‘the Powder Ball,’—when Her Majesty sent, 
to the Earl de Grey, to be * Earl of Kent ;’ 

When you past your friend and brother by,—( who 
had shaved his whiskers, and corked his 
eye,)— 

And said to some stranger—‘ How do you do!’— 
because you could a’t tell who was who ; 

And every statesman, lord, and minister, was dressed 
in something strange and sinister ; 

And Peel and Russell had given their vote for such 
an identical pattern of coat, 

That Lord George might have said, if he then had 
seen “em, ‘ there wasn’t a shade to choose 
between ’em.’ 

And men returned their pious thanks to Heaven, 
for not having spindle-shanks, 

Or bid their tailors not work by halves, but, making 
their tights, add in the calves ; 

And every one was frantic to know, in what sort 
of dress they ought to go, 

For very few of them yet had heard of that ‘ ro- 
coco’ monarch, Edward the Third ; 

And it really seemed as if something sly had been 

leasantly planned by Her Majesty, 

To furnish her subjects’ empty pates with a few 
of the great historical dates. 


** But except when events like these ‘come off,’ 
the world of fashion is to me enough ; 

The ladies drive to Howell & James, and call for 
French silks with affected names, 

And they tell the languishing lady’s maid, that 
their gayety’s ‘ all for the good of trade ;’ 

And loop their petticoats up with grace, with a 
heathenish lot of Cardinal’s lace ; 

Till memory leaves you quite in the lurch,—and 
you seem to stand in St Peter’s church,— 

And the worst and most foolish woman there,— 
with her thoughts the farthest from praise 
and prayer,— 

In spite of herself, brings visions dim, of the 
swinging censer and nasal hymn, 

And the little choristers, one by one, passing out 
of the southern sun, 


END OF 








Into the dark cool marble dome, where the stranger 
wonders at mighty Rome ! 


“« Then, in Hyde Park, they ‘ take the air,’ with a 
languid yawn and a quiet stare, 

While the same old faces cross their way, they ’ve 
seen for many and many a day ; 

For habits are governed by certain rules, in the 
School of Fashion, like other schools ; 

For instance, whatever is wrong or right, your 
footmen must be of an equal height. 

Match them exactly ; John or Jim mustn't be fat, 
if Thomas is slim : 

And Samvel shouldn't be over tall, if Richard is 
five foot nothing at all. 


And when parties and fancy-balls are given, it ‘s 
as settled as anything under Heaven, 

That nothing shall be, which gives any pain to the 
Ladies Loud, or the Ladies Blane : 


| For the Countess of Bustle is hot and proud,—and 


a violent woman is Lady Loud,— 
And they cannot permit that ‘her daughters should 
be, ‘ share alike’ with the rest of society. 


Lady Magnolia Loud is pretty, and Lady Amelia 
Blane is witty, 

And God made them quite of a different race, from 
other young ladies—who know their 
place ; 

For nothing can be more flatly humble ; more will- 
ing to polk, to valse, to tumble, 

Exactly according to word of command, than the 
rest of the young obsequious band. 


If it were Mrs Tomkins of Stroud, instead of the 
Countess Bustle or Loud, 

They would call her a vulgar, noisy woman ;—but 
such a decision were superhuman, 

When the lady on whom they pass an opinion, is 
queen of a part of Fashion’s dominion. 

Heavens! the parties and popularity, they might 
risk by even a jocularity, 

Levelled at people ‘ in certain quarters,’ (to whom 
the rest of the world are martyrs !) 

What easy sympathy seems to pierce their hearts, 
for women both false and fierce, 

While the joys and sorrows of lesser people might 
be cried in vain from the village steeple. 


The bare idea that a very fine lady should find her 
sunny path grow shady— 

The bare idea of a tear in her eye, or a real un- 
doubted anxiety— 

Is met by a sort of commiseration, that J own has 
my blankest admiration, 

When I see what suffering claims in vain, the pity 
won by affected pain.” 





A tetter from Munich, in the Gazelte de Cologne, 
mentions that for some time the state of Prince Met- 
ternich’s health has caused serious apprehension. 
He engages in no business, and confines his official 
activity to conversations. Some time ago it was 
reported that the friends of Prince Metternich deemed 
it prudent to watch his condition. 


Tue Morning Post contradicts, on anne a 

report in the French papers that Prince Louis Na- 
leon Bonaporte was about to marry Miss Burdett 
outts. 


VOL. XI. 
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